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A WELCOME GUEST. 


BY IDA WORDEN WHEELER. 


When baby comes! The earth will smile, 
And with her springtime arts beguile 
The sleepy blossoms from their rest, 
And truant song birds to their nest, 
To greet my guest. 


When baby comes! Now fades from mind 
All thought of self. The world grows kind. 
Old wounds are healed, old wrongs forgot, 
Sorrow and pain remembered not; 

Life holds no blot. 


When baby comes! Methinks I see 

The winsome face that is to be, 

And old-time doubts and haunting fears 

Are lost in dreams of happier years. 
Smiles follow tears. 


When baby comes! God make me good, 
And rich in grace of motherhood ; 
Make white this woman’s soul of mine, 
And meet for this great gift of Thine, 
In that glad time. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New England Agricultural Fair did 
a handsome thing yesterday when the 
president of the Fair, Hon. Mr. Needham, 
himself presided at the sessions devoted 
# Woman’s Day. Particulars next week. 


~ oe 


At the Social Science Convention at 
Saratoga this week, Merrill E. Gates, 
president of Amherst College, presided. 
On the day devoted to the department of 
education an interesting paper on ‘‘Public 
Libraries as a Factor in Education” was 
read by Miss G. M. Hewins, of the Hart- 
ford (Ct.) Library, and another by Miss 
Myra B. Martin, of New York, on ‘Art 
Education in American Life.” One of the 
speakers talked of ‘‘universal suffrage” 
in this country, as though it existed, when 
the very ladies to whom he had listened, 
and five hundred thousand more women 
in this State, are denied the right to vote. 
If he had called it, as it is, an aristocracy 
of sex, he might have charged the defects 
he spoke of, as existing in the government, 
to the fact that universal suffrage does not 
exist, that the most orderly, peaceful, and 
law abiding portion of the people are shut 
out from the chance to help make things 
better. It is high time we ceased to talk 
about ‘‘universal suffrage.” It exists only 
in the State of Wyoming. 


or 


Mrs. John A. Logan, wife of the late 
General, has undertaken to raise one mil- 
lion dollars from the women of this coun- 
try for the American University, the na- 
tional institution founded by the Method- 
ists of Washington, D.C. The university 
expects to secure a fund of $10,000,000 for 
buildings and endowment. Mrs. Logan’s 
plan is to organize the women into State, 
congressional, district and local leagues, | 
these leagues to codperate with her in | 
raising the money to aid in this great | 
enterprise. The $1,000,000 fund will be | 
devoted to the benefit of women students, | 
who will be admitted to all the privileges | 
of the University on equal terms with | 
men. 





+e 


Miss Josephine Pollard, whose religious 


at her homein New York City on the 15th 
ult. Miss Pollard has been for many 
years a contributor to several of Harper's 
periodicals. A faithful and conscientious 
worker, she found time, even during her 
busy years of authorship, to hold several 
important editorial positions with credit. 
For twenty years she worked for the 
Methodist Book Concern, and for a time 
had charge of a paper published for the 
colored people of the South. She held, 
in addition, an editorial position on the 
Sunday School Times. Miss Pollard, by 
birth a New Yorker, comes of Puritan 
stock through a maternal ancestor who 
came over on the Mayflower. Her grand- 
father was a soldier of the Revolution, 


and a grand-uncle lost his life at Bunker | 


Hill. 


— —~e 


Co-education in Great Britain makes | 


surprising advances. St. Andrews, ‘‘the 
oldest of the Scotch universities,” says 
the N. Y. Nation, ‘“*has not only deter- 


mined, as has already been mentioned, | 
henceforward to admit women ‘to any | 


class or classes they may select, with a 
view to graduation in arts, science, theol- 
ogy or medicine,’ but has also taken 


what, if we may judge by the action of | 


some of our own universities, is the still 
more heroically generous step of offering 
to its women students a share in its pecun- 


iary benefits. Ip the year 1893 a sum of 
upwards of £30,000 will become available | 


for bursaries or scholarships at the Uni- 


versity, ‘one-half of which is reserved | 


for women students exclusively.” St. 
Andrews, moreover, emphasizes its atti- 
tude toward the medical education of 


women by the further statement that | 
‘those who intend to enter the medical | 


profession will have a prior claim to these 
bursaries, although they are tenable 
while arts and science classes are being 
attended.’ Scottish women students will 
therefore have to thank their Alma Mater 


not merely for the crumbs which fall | 


from her amply spread table, but for an 
honest and substantial half of the loaf.” 


——_——__<{@p—____— 
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dent Grant’s inauguration, he appointed 
Territorial officers, among whom were 
Col. Campbell, of Ohio, as governor; and 
Gen. John H. Howe, of Kewanee, ILIl., 
who had once been Circuit Judge for the 
Rock Island and Henry County Circuit, 
for Chief Justice. A Legislature was 
elected, consisting of a House of Rep- 
| resentatives composed of eight or ten 





| members, and a Council or Senate com- | 


| posed of six or seven members. In due 
| Sexson these two bodies ‘“‘set up shop” 
| and went to legislating, that is, to making 
| laws for the future government of the 
| Territory. Among the laws they were 
empowered to enact, was one fixing the 
qualifications of voters. 
Here it is necessary to say a word de- 

| scriptive of the actors in the comedy. 
Governor Comgees was a bachelor, a 
man who brushed his hair very nicely, 
was clean shaven, wore immaculate linen, 
kept his neatly-fitted buots brightly pol- 
| ished, and refused to drink whisky. ‘To- 
bacco and obscenity never befouled his 
lips. He blushed as easily as a little girl, 
| and, as might be presumed, was much 
= by the ladies of Cheyenne. The 

egislature was made up of a very dif- 
ferent sort of men. They were sturdy 
| frontiersmen, several of them old soldiers, 
rough, big-hearted fellows, accustomed 
to despise danger. They were mostly 
rancheros, chewed and smoked, drank 
whisky, played poker, and brought to the 
capital the manners and sentiments, and 
talked in the picturesque language, of the 
ranch and the chase. They were no more 
attracted by the Governor’s habits, man- 
ners, and ideas, than he was by theirs. 
Every day they drifted apart. ‘They de- 
spised him. Besides, he was a Republican, 
while most of them were Democrats. 
| These Democrats in some way discovered 
| that the Governor was not in favor of 
| woman suffrage, while there were a few 
leading women in Cheyenne who wished 
| for the ballot. Jealous of the attentions 
| paid by these women to the Governor, 
these law- makers conceived the idea of 
putting up a joke on him, which would 
cost him the favor of the women and 
destroy his popularity with them. They 
resolved to pose as the special friends of 
| woman’s rights, so they passed an act 
' giving the ballot to women, feeling as- 
sured that the Governor would veto it, 
and thereby they would triumph over 
him. Thereby he would lose favor with 
the ladies. 
| In due time the bill came to the Gover- 
| nor for hisapproval. He was disposed to 
veto it. ‘The Govenor carried the bill to 


Three Indiana women of Windfall, near | Judge Howe, who was a firm woman suf- 


Tipton, have been arrested for demolish- 
ing the fronts of two local saloons. Re- 
peated raids were made by Mrs. Ben Vice, 
Mrs. Frank Fouch, and Mrs. Richard Hus- 
ton on the saloons, and each time they 
left abundant evidences of their visit. 
They were armed with axes, and they 
attacked the glass fronts, completely 
destroying the large windows. 
tenders were driven from the places, and 
several kegs of whiskey were spilled about 
the floor. In one of the saloons a costly 
sideboard was ruined. The bonds of the 
women were placed at $300 in each case, 
but they had no trouble in finding plenty 
of security. The saloon men say they 


intend to fight the case to the bitter end, | 


but the friends of the women do not seem 
alarmed. But how much better it would 
be to give women the franchise, so as to 
enable them to unite with men like-minded 
with themselves for the protection of their 
homes by going to the polls and voting 
**no license.” 





<Q ———— 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 


the National Council of Women of the | 
United States, delivered alecture on Aug. | 


12, in the interests of the Women’s Con- 
gress at the World’s Fair, in the Mayor’s 
residence at Paris. 


~+Or 


Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, in the} Woman’s 
Recorder, gives a graphic account of 


woman suffrage meetings held by herself | 
in Michigan, at some of which peopledrove | 


five, ten, and fourteen miles to attend. 


Every chair, the stairs, and the porches | 


were filled with eager listeners. They 
sang ‘‘America.” The address of Mrs. 
Livermore on Equal Rights was read. 
Everybody seemed wide awake in the 
good cause. 
planning for a ‘‘Woman’s Day” at two 
fairs, and for the coming school election. 


_ ~~. 
HOW IT HAPPENED IN WYOMING. 


KEWANEE, ILL., AUG. 23, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send you the following statement, 
hoping it will set at rest the question of 
responsibility for woman's position in 
Wyoming. Suffrage was a joke that 
proved to be no joke. LEVI NORTH. 





The bar- | 


The Michigan suffragists are | 


In the winter of 1869, Congress passed ' 


| an act to divide the Territory of Dakota, 


and to organize a Territorial government 
for that part now included in the State 


books for children are very popular, died of Wyoming. Immediately after Presi- 


| fragist, though he rarely said much about 

it, and sought his advice. In the mean 
| time the Judge had heard of the plot. He 
| saw his opportunity, and in a cautious 
| manner he suggested to the Governor that 
| he could put up a telling joke upon his 
enemies by signing the bill. He played 
upon the Governor's feelings so skilfully 
that in order to head off those enemies, 
not because he desired woman's enfran- 
chisement, he approved the bill; and thus 
it became a law. 

The legislators were deeply chagrined 
when they saw how nicely they had been 
‘‘corralled” by the Governor. But they 
| were more so when, later on, they dis- 
covered that by the aid of women’s votes 
the Democratic majority in that Territory 
had been overcome, perhaps for all time. 
They have never fully regained their lost 
ground. 

Thus it will be seen that women were 
not enfranchised in Wyoming Territory 
by the friends of woman suffrage. but by 
its enemies. Nor is the Republican or 
any other party entitled to credit for it, 
though the Republican party, finding it a 
valuable means of obtaining and ho | 

ower in the Territory, afterwards adopt 
t and even claimed its paternity. Per 
contra, — the Democratic party, havin 
lost the game, continued to oppose equa 
suffrage. What was once a party neces- 
sity has come now to be considered a 
sound principle by the Republican party 
of Wyoming. Woman suffrage has come 
| to stay there. 
| good influence by their votes and by their 
presence at the polls. I have never heard 
of their diverting themselves at elections 
by swearing, hair-pulling, shoulder-hit- 
ting, or getting drunk. 

Judge Howe was my law-partner seven 
or eight years, and I had the foregoing 
facts from him on his return from time to 
time to visit his family during his official 
term. I believe them to have been truly 
stated. I also met Gov. Campbell once 
when he come here to visit the Judge. 
Judge Howe told me repeatedly that 
women took their places as jurors and 
grand jurors in his court, and their pres- 
ence there produced good and refining 
influences upon jurors and all persons in 
attendance, even including the lawyers, 
who came to use spittoons instead of the 
floor as receptacles of tobacco juice, and 
ceased to parade their feet on the tables. 

Woman —— in Wyoming was due to 
the advice of Judge Howe to Gov. Camp- 
bell to approve the enfranchisement bill. 
Let the credit go where it belongs. Both 
the Governor and Chief Justice nove gone 
to their reward. Levi Nortu. 


[While we do not doubt the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Hon. Levi North’s 
interesting historical statement of the 
origin of woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
we think his informant was in error as to 
Gov. Campbell’s original opposition to 
woman suffrage. Chief Justice Howe 
doubtless exerted a salutary, and possibly 





| 


Women have exercised a | 


a decisive, influence with Governor Camp- 
bell in regard to signing the bill. But, in 
justice to the Governor, we will say that 
in several subsequent conversations with 
the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, he 
told us that he had always been a woman 
| suffragist, though not publicly on record. 
He said that he inherited the principle 
| from Quaker ancestry, and that he gladly 
| signed the bill, though his doing so was 
| not expected by the men who ‘enacted it. 
| It should also be remembered that when 
the next Legislature, two years later, 
repealed the bill, Governor Campbell 
| vetoed the repeal, giving excellent rea- 
sous for so doing, thus saving woman suf- 
| fragea second time. All honor to Judge 
| Howef but also, all honor to Governor 
_ Campbell! H. B. B.] 
| 





Or 
| EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN IN EUROPE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Apropos of the visit of our charming 
compatriot, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in 
Brussels, the Indépendence Belge has an 
article on the rights of women. The main 
points of that article I will endeavor to 
present to your readers. 

The writer speaks of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association lately founded in the 
capital of Belgium, and states that the 
first reunion was a reception to Mrs. 
Sewall. He is evidently a little astonished 
at the Belgium ladies being brave enough 
to follow their Anglo-American sisters in 
emancipating the woman from the place 
which, according to M. Camille Lemoun- 
ier, she has so long held as ‘auxiliary 
in domestic affairs.” Still, the govern- 
ment has for years permitted women to 
act as telegraphers, telephonists, etc. But 
not till 1888 was decided action taken in 
regard to woman’s position. At that date, 
Mlle. Popelin was refused the right to 
wear the toga and to plead in court, al- 
though she had taken a lawyer’s degree. 

The discussions, in which both sexes 
joined, were upon the woman’s place at the 
fireside and in the domestic circle. Statis- 
tics were presented by the able exponents 
of women’s rights to show that the mar- 
ried woman is free and independent in the 
United States, Canada, England, Austra- 
lia, and Russia, and yet, in those very 
countries, the family has the most solid 
basis. 

Russia and England, to 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, have respectively 941 and 808 mar- 
ried people; France, 779. In Russia and 
England, for 1,000 inhabitants, there were 
494 and 351 births; in France 254. But 
| married women alone are not the only 
ones to reclaim their rights. In Belgium, 
among women of twenty-five years of age, 
| there are 875,571 married persons, 543,056 
not married or widows. That is, for every 
100 women of that age 62 were married 
and 38 were spinsters or widows. The 
| number of these in favor of equal rights 


| is pretty large, and they demand their 
| rights, particularly widows and spinsters. 
| Amorg the professional, industrial, and 
| commercial classes of Belgium, men num- 
| ber 1,798,901, women 961,290, i. ¢., 34.9 
| per cent. women, 65.1 per cent. men in 
every 100. In Germany 4,259,103 women, 
|in England nearly four million women 
exercise professions. In Italy there are 
3,048,951 women engaged in agriculture, 











| Onn aaky Sheet Sve Smee mee. fe Ge | cation’s editorial staff, and has charge of 


| working classes there are about two mil- 
lion of each sex taking part in some in- 
| dustry. In France, of 10,352,000 workers 
4,415,000 are women. ‘The product of 
feminine activity represents more than 30 
per cent. of the total salaries paid. In 
France and Italy, where women are most 
subservient to men, they paradoxically 
work the most. In the United States the 
number of women from 16 to 59 years of 
age, having no lucrative position, is 11,- 
093,887 or 82.93 per cent. of women of 
that age,—so says M. Louis Frank, in the 
‘Political Condition of Women.” 

The remainder of the article sums up 
the reasons why woman should be con- 
tent as she is, and brings up the old-time 
suggestion that ‘“‘if woman wants more, 
let her enter the infantry or dragoons.” 
And yet the speakers in the conference or 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lizzie OLDHAM has been ap- 
pointed deputy county treasurer by Treas- 
urer-elect Frazier, of Zanesville, Ohio. 


Dr. Mary T. O’CALLAGHAN has been 
app “uted visiting physician for the girls 
of the Lancaster, Mass., Reform Schoo). 


Mrs. W. H. WIL1aMs, of Shreveport, 
La., started the movement for the Louisi- 
ana Chautauqua which was opened this 
summer at Ruston. 


Mrs. P. W. Mount is editor of Current 
Topics, a New Orleans monthly of merit. 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon is one of its contrib- 
utors. 


ISABELLA Topp, of Belfast, has been 
presented with an illuminated address and 
£600 in recognition of her efforts toward 
social reform. 


Miss MARGARET SUDDUTH and Mrs. 
H. B. KELLS will take charge of the Union 
Signal during Miss Willard’s absence in 
England. Editorials, paragraphs, corre- 
spondence, interviews, and other materials 
of varied character will be constantly for- 
warded to the Signal by Miss Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Mary 
Allen West during their absence. 


Mrs. Croiy (“Jennie June”) has ar- 
rived in London from the continent. She 
is accompanied by her daughter Alice, 
who has been in Germany for two years. 
Mrs. Croly has received the degree of doc- 
tor of literature, and will occupy the 
newly created chair of Literature and 
Journalism at Rutgers Women’s College 
in New York City at its opening in 
October. This department is a novel in- 
stitution, and will prepare women for 
journalistic work. 


Miss LILIAN Lewis, of the Boston 
Herald, requests the colored women of 
New England, who have cultivated and 
perfected themselves in the industrial arts, 
or have made any inventions, whether 
patented or not, to communicate with her 
in reference to the coming exhibit of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Association in 
Mechahics’ Hall, Boston, to October, 
whereby their arts and inventions may 
have representation. 


Mrs. Ex1za B. BURNZ, of New York, 
is one of the foremost women of the day 
in phonography and spelling-reform, and 
has published numerous books and pam- 
phlets in this interest. Beginning the 
battle for bread at sixteen years of age, 
she is still, at sixty-eight, a hard worker, 
attending to her publishing business 
and an extensive correspondence, super- 
intending the instruction in her ‘*School 
of Shorthand,” and acting as librarian of 
the N. Y. State Stenographer’s Associa- 
tion. Until recently, she conducted classes 
at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Cooper Union. Mrs. Burnz is 
an hygeist, a believer in cremation, an 
equal suffragist, strict in her ideas of right 
and wrong, a generous, sympathetic and 
motherly woman. 


Miss FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, of 


| the Woman’s National Press Association, 


| best of American flower-painters. 


reunion evidently brought forward many | 
good reasons, giving added weight to the | 
statistics why women should have their | 


rights. 

The writer admits that now it has come 
to the point of giving grand receptions to 
such representative women as May Wright 


Sewall, it indicates that the little leaven is | 


working, and that he may see women as 


justices of the peace, deputies, and min- | 


isters. GRAHAM. 
Washinyton, D. C., Aug. 27, 1892. 


who writes for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
over the signature of Graham, is spending 
the autumn in New England. Miss French 
is a member of the Commissioner of Edu- 


all work done in the Romance, Slavonic, 
and Scandinavian languages. Her essays 
on the educational systems of Sweden, 
Italy, Finland and Brazil,in the educational 
report for 1888-89, have been very favor- 
ably commented upon by officials in those 
countries. Miss French spent several 
years on the continent and is especially 
interested in the higher education of 
women. An exhaustive paper on that 
subject was given by her last March, 
before the W. N. P. A. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN HARRISON is one of the 
Since 
she has occupied her position of the lady 
of the White House, her public duties 
have largely prevented the exercise of 
her artistic genius; but in that period 
she has found leisure to paint one of the 
loveliest representations of flower-life 
that ever came from an artist’s brush—a 
magnificent group of orchids on a porce- 
lain panel. With that broad and kindly 
spirit which has marked her career, she 
has presented this single production of 
her scant leisure to the public, and 
Demorest’s Magazine has the honor of 
being the medium through which this 
paiating is offered to the mothers, wives, 


and daughters of America, to whom it is . 


lovingly dedicated. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSY- 
CHOLOG 


_  Lonpon, Ave. 13, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This is the season of congresses, and 
not the least interesting amongst them is 
the Psychological Congress held in Lon- 
don last week, under distinguished aus- 
pices, and gathering together a large 
number of British and foreign savans, as 
well as many of the intelligent though 
unlearned. 

The Congress was cordially welcomed 
to the noble pile of buildings,—the Uni- 
versity of London, which, with their 
amphitheatre, galleries, lecture, council 
and refreshment rooms, were placed freely 
at the disposal of the Congress. a 

It struck me as a noteworthy advance 
in public sentiment, that the proceedings 
of this Congress, distinctly meeting to 
consider the occult powers of the human 
mind, were favorably and fully reported 
by all the leading London journals (which 
are apt to join in a conspiracy of silence), 
notwithstanding the suspicion expressed 
by the Times, ‘‘that, somehow or other, 
Experimental Psychology would be 
brought round to ghosts!” Whether or 
not it was the aristocratic element in- 
volved—for Mrs. Sidgwick, wife of the 
president, is a niece of Lord Salisbury, 
and Mr. Balfour patronized some of the 
meetings,—or whether it was the inclu- 
sion of some well-known ‘‘scientists,” 
I know not; but the London press was 
unusually amiable to the Congress. 

Unfortunately, the morning sessions 
were divided into two sections, meeting 
at the same time, viz.: (a) the physiologi- 
cal and (b) the psychological section. 
As section A included some notorious vivi- 
sectors, I attended its first meeting, wish- 
ing to see by what process of mistaken 
reasoning, methods which ignore the 
‘*Psyche” could be joined on to a **psycho- 
logical” Congress. I also wished to learn 
what bearing vivisectional methods would 
have upon the methods employed by Prof. 
Lombroso, of Turin, whose paper on the 
inferior ‘‘Sensibility of Women, Normal, 
Insane and Criminal” was announced for 
the afternoon. 

In section A, I was gratified to find that 
by far the most learned and elaborate 
paper given, that namely by Prof. Hens- 
chen, of Upsala, on ‘*The Visual Centre 
of the Brain,” emphatically repudiated 
experiments on the lower animals, as 
being dangerously misleading in relation 
to human structures. The results of the 
professor’s laborious and minute investi- 
gations, derived entirely from anatomical, 
clinical and pathological research, and 
embodied in his classical work, ‘*Beitrage 
zur Pathologie des Gehirns,’’ contrasted 
strikingly with the shallow and contradic- 
tory investigations of Ferrier, Horsley, 
and other vivisectors who took part in 
this section. 

During the remainder of the Congress, 
I spent my time in Section B, which was 
devoted more legitimately to psychology ; 
but [ was disappointed in the postpone- 
ment of Prof. Lombroso’s paper. The 
experiences of Drs. Liebault, Bernheim, 
and Liégeois of the Nancy school, of 
hypnotism and cure by suggestion, were 
of the utmost importance, as showing the 
enormous and unsuspected powers pos- 
sessed by the human mind, powers which 
we are only beginning to realize, but of 
whose laws we are at present quite igno- 
rant. Dr. Delbceuf, of Liege, and Dr. 
Berillon, of Paris, related many interest- 
ing and important facts. Dr. Berillon 
related his experiments on large numbers 
of children, both normal and vicious, for 
the purpose of influencing their character. 
This paper gave rise to serious discussion ; 
for the facts could not be disputed, but 
the tremendous dangers involved in the 
possession of such power, were patent to 
every one. Dr. Bernheim, however, in a 
very clever and amusing little speech, 
showed the impossibility of blinking the 
fact of this power, whose influence we are 
only just beginning to study. ‘You 
mothers,’’ he said, *‘pretend to be afraid of 
hypnotism. Why, you are all hypnot- 
izers! When you quiet a restless child, 
what do you do but hypnotize it?” And 
the fat professor, folding his arms as if he 
were cradling a child, began to rock and 
sing a charming little lullaby, ‘‘Do, Do, 
Do, Do,” ete.,—making us realize almost 
fearfully that power of personal influence 
which we are ceaselessly exercising, but 
whose import we so little consider. 

Prof. Lombroso’s paper was to a great 
extent suppressed. The professor, being 
ill, sent on his paper in French, and very 
badly written; but, as much desire was 
expressed to hear it, Prof. Richet was re- 
quested to read it, which, with some hesi- 
tation, he began to do. Then, glancing 
over the paper, he said he would read ex- 
tracts. Soon, however, he became con- 
fused, and finally laid it on the desk, say- 
ing it was not suited to the audience! 
The president then explained that it was 
so unaccustomed a thing for ladies to be 


paper was not prepared fora mixed audi- 
ence. Seeing, however, that the Times 
was allowed to make a long but incomplete 
abstract of the paper, I asked to be allowed 
to see it, as I wished to ascertain by what 
sort of experiments the statistics had been 
gained from insane and criminal women. 
I learned, however, that the paper was 
no longer in possession of the Congress, 
being “‘prepared” for publication, i. e., it 
will not be published whole in the trans- 
actions of the International Psychological 
Congress. I strongly suspect that the 
dangerous methods of unrestrained vivi- 
section, which have already produced so 
many unjustifiable experiments on human 
beings, were exemplified in Prof. Lom- 
broso’s paper, and would be condemned 
by any intelligent and humane English or 
American audience. 

The Congress continued in session for 
four days, and was marked by uninter- 
rupted and cheerful cordiality among all 
the members; a result largely due to the 
admirable management of Prof. Sidgwick 
and Messrs. Myers and Sully, leaders of 
the Psychical Research Society, who had 
kindly undertaken to make the necessary 
arrangements for this second meeting of 
the ‘International Congress of Experi- 
mental Psychology.” 

It is proposed to hold a special ses- 
sion next year in connection with the 
great Chicago Exposition, when the valu- 
able statistics of unusual experiences, 
which Prof. Sidgwick is gathering (under 
the somewhat puzzling term ‘thallucina- 
tions’), will be brought forward in en- 


larged form. M. D. 
——— -- — —+S>p—_- 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


COUNTRY WEEK vs. CITY WEEK. 


‘* ‘What do I think of city folks? Well, 
my dears, I am almost seventy years old 
and have been thrown with them, or rather 
they have thrown themselves with me, 
considerable.” 

Aunt Lizzie’s face fairly beamed with 
merriment. She had made up her mind 
that her audience was well worth her 
‘*powder and shot.’ She was surrounded 
by city folks—King’s Daughters, Flower 
Mission Workers, Fresh Air and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, besides quiet Home 
Workers. 

They were on the back porch, it was so 
shady there of mornings. Aunt Lizzie 
was passing back and forth, making every 
step tell. For years she had been churn- 
ing over in her mind certain things that 
must be said when the time came; the 
mills of the Gods seemed to stop grinding 
and she stepped into the silence. 

“IT think city folks have a wonderful 
faculty for diversion.” 

She had arranged her basket of peas to 
shell for dinner, and one of the Home 
Workers moved her chair nearer to assist. 

“This spring, members of the ‘Chil- 
dren's Aid’ came out several times to make 
arrangements for the little folks to have 
an outing. Two very sweet-looking 
ladies drove up and talked their plans 
over. They quite felt it in the line of my 
duty to take two or three of them. I 
didn’t interrupt till they had explained 
what they considered my duty to my 
neighbor. And then [ told them that you 
girls were coming, my house would be 
full, and it would be utterly impossible 
for me to have the care of children, and 
strangers’ children doubly so; I told them 
of Anna Blake near the Pine Woods, who 
would be glad to take some young women, 
and to save them trouble would say she 
wanted $4 apiece, two in a room, large 
rooms, too. They were polite, of course, 
but said: 

***That is more than we pay for chil- 
dren, and it is quite out of our line to 
arrange for young women’; and ‘Would 
it be convenient to let them have a glass 
of milk? We would be very glad to pay 
for it.’ 

“Of course, my dears, I couldn't refuse 
ladies from the city, for are they not ac- 
customed to sell tea and cake at their own 
homes to people who call to ask questions ? 
I presume they have been known to insist 
upon keeping them to dinner.” 

A queer sound came from one of the 
Home Workers like a suppressed giggle. 
Aunt Lizzie turned her large, beautiful 
blue eyes upon her, and, notwithstanding 
her seventy years, she winked. If you 
could see her, you would know at once 
that she had given her time, talent and 
herself generally to friends and relatives ; 
gathering and distributing fun and appre- 
ciation to all in her radius. So it was not 
an ill-natured wink, but one of perfect 
comprehension. 

The peas finished, she took them into 
the kitchen and told a servant to let them 
boil in boiling water thirty minutes. Re- 
turning with string beans, she resumed : 

“I think it is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures to give flowers away. My neighbor 
Anna and several others send up flowers 
and fruit every week, and we feel 
most grateful to the ladies who distribute 
them. It must give them a happy day to 





present at scientific gatherings that the 


give such pleasure.” 


One of the Flower Mission girls then 
gave several instances of litile sick chil- 
dren’s love of them, and told of a florist’s 
generosity in Philadelphia. It is his cus- 
tom to take out a box of flowers weekly 
into the forlorn sections, and give a flower 
to every child he meets there. Aunt Liz- 
zie said : 

“God bless his kind heart, and every | 
heart that responds toa need of humanity. 
In city man or country woman unselfish- 
ness is just the same the world over, but 
it is very rare for city people to consider 
country people’s needs, or give attention 
to them.” 

Asweet-faced King’s Daughter said : 

“Why, Aunt Lizzie, you are mistaken ; 
how every one appreciates country butter, 
cream, fresh eggs and fruit, and beauti- | 
ful drives and the kind hospitality !” 

‘*Yes, my dear, eating and drinking are | 
no doubt fully appreciated, and to do city | 
folks justice, they know what is good to | 
eat, and also how to put a low valuation on | 
it when making summer arrangements.” 

“Well, Aunt Lizzie, pray what do you 
want of city folks? I never knew you to 
he so censorious.” 

The dear old lady laid down her basket, 
and settled herself back in her chair. 

‘*Well, my dears, I do not mean to be 
censorious or fault-finding, but I should 
like to tell you, as representing city in- 
terests, what I know of country needs. 
Every instance has come under my own 
immediate knowledge, and I am sure, if a 
little thought were given, many would be 
able to arrange for their friends to have 
some life outside of the country of golden 
butter ard fresh eggs.” 

She really looked so funny and agree- 
able that when she paused they begged 
her to go on, which she was quite ready 
to do. 

**T know a farmer’s wife who studied 
astronomy in her school days, and has 
followed it up day after day, year after 
year. One glorious night in winter I 
surprised her standing on her door-step 
absorbed in contemplation of the heavens. 
She explained to me, in language that was 
exquisite, the constellations that were in 
the ascendant. I know little or nothing 
about the starry heavens, but was car- 
ried along by her enthusiasm. She said: 
‘it is the dearest wish of my life to look 
through a telescope. I often think if I 
could go to Cambridge what a treat it 
would be to me.’ I told her that could be 
easily arranged. ‘Yes, possibly it could, 
but I have no friends there with whom I 
could stay, and the expense and arrang- 
ing are so outside of my life, I shall die 
without a sight.” I looked around in my 
mind among my city friends to whom [I 
might present the facts and be sure of a 
response, and also of their delicate ar- 
rangement for her short stay of a part of 
one night and two days, and was quite 
sure of my lady, till I received this note: 

Boston, Dec. 16, 18—. 

My Dear Auntie :—Will you please send 
your astronomical friend by ‘Tuesday of 
next week—it is the only day this month 
I am absolutely sure of. I will do every- 
thing in my power for her to enjoy two 
full days of city life, and will arrange for 
a trip to Cambridge. I recall with so 
much pleasure the long drives, the deli- 
cious cream, golden butter, and fresh eggs. 
Hope you will keep a corner in your 
house for me next summer. 

Yours sincerely, A. 





P. S. Of course if it rains we cannot go 
to Cambridge, but have her come just the 
same. 

**Ahem!” 

Then the girls all laughed and begged 
her to go on. 

**Well, a farmer's daughter waited at 
one of the hotels. A young lady whom she 
served, wished to be kind to her, and sent 
to Philadelphia for a lace dress. She 
asked me if it would be right to sell the 
pattern and buy a nice little rocking chair. 
I told her it would, and the giver would 
be the first one to wish her to do so. 
Well, I have wandered; you wanted in- 





stances of country needs. A woman 
has never seen a play or heard fine 


music, Sunday School concerts and ordi- | 
nary music only have giveri her a glimpse | the court says: 


of the real thing, but in her own heart 
she knows from poetry she has read, from 
illustrations and newspaper announce- 
ments, that the stage holds charms and 
interests that are unknown to her. I have 
had a lovely Christian woman ask me to 
tell her of a ball-room, the dancing, 
music, decorations, and say: ‘Every 
fall I make believe I am going to the 
Flower Exhibit and also through some 
of the hospitals and places of public in- 
terest. I never go, but I like to keep 
on planning. I know to a dot what it 
would cost to do it.’ 

‘Well, girls, its most time for us to 
attack that golden butter. J could keep 
on and tell of other instances of a boy's 
interest in electricity, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

‘You workers will not have let your 
old Auntie talk all the morning for noth- 





ing: possibly some of you will start a 
| City Week, and in time it may be as suc- 





cessful as the Country Week. You all 
can recall how much tact and good sense 
were required in starting the Country 
Week; the mothers were proud and un- 
willing to trust their children; but a con- 
fidence in the workers straightened that 
out. 


nature to arrange a City Week for country 


| ladies and children not in need of charity. | 


For, you know, country folks have golden 
butter, and most important of all, they 
‘raise their own potatoes.’” 


The little party dispersed to dress for | 
dinner, and Aunt Lizzie moved briskly | 


about, wondering if there would be any 


| results from her freeing her mind on | 
‘Country Week versus City Week.” 


KATE BATTLES. 
+e 


JAMES MADISON AND FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT. 


St. Louris, Mo., AuGust 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In his criticism on the article, ‘*Federal 
Suffrage Re-aflirmed,”’ by Miss Sara W. 
Smith, in the JOURNAL of August 13, 
H. B. B. says: 


There is no such ‘*Federal compact. 
The right to vote for representation in 
Congress has never in this or in any age 
or country been recognized as co-exten- 
sive with citizenship, but only as co-exten- 
sive with such citizens as in each State 
are by law qualified to vote for members 
of the State Legislature.” 


The Supreme Court, Yarbrough case, 
110 U. S., in speaking of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, says: 


“It has invested the citizens of the 
United States with a new constitutional 
right which is within the protecting power 
of Congress. That right is an exemption 
from discrimination in the exercise of the 
elective franchise, on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude.” 
This new constitutional right was mainly 
designed for citizens of African descent. 
The principle, however, that the protec- 
tion of this right is within the power of 
Congress, is as necessary to the right of 
other citizens to vote as to the colored 
citizen, and to the right to vote in general 
as to the right to be protected against dis- 
crimination. ... The exercise of the 
right in both instances is guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and should be kept free 
and pure by Congressional enactment 
whenever that is necessary. 

James Madison, who was styled the 
Father of the Constitution, one of itschief 
framers, in No. 52 of the Federalist, said: 

The definition of the right of suffrage 
is very justly regarded as a fundamental 
article of republican government. It was 
incumbent on the convention, therefore, 
to define and establish this right in the 
Constitution; to have left it open for the 
occasional regulation of the Congress 
would be improper, for the reason just 
mentioned. To have submitted it to the 
legislative discrimination of the States 
would have been improper for the same 
reason, and for the additional reason that 
it would have rendered too dependent on 
the State government that branch of the 
federal government which ought to be 
dependent on the people alone. 

VIRGINIA L. MINOR. 

(This ‘*Yarbrough” decision was a re- 
fusal in 1884, by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to release on habeas corpus certain per- 
sons charged with having prevented col- 
ored men from voting. It affirmed that 
the fifteenth amendment did ‘‘confer on 
the negro the right to vote,” and that 
“Congress has the power to protect and 
enforce that right.” It not only did not 
affirm the right of women to vote, but it 
expressly implies the contrary in these 
words: 


This provision [i.e. the fifteenth amendment] . . 
annulled the discriminating word white, and 
thus left Aim in the enjoyment of the same 
right as white persons. And such would be the 
effect on any future constitutional provision of a 
State which should give the right of voting ex- 
clusively to white people, whether they be men 
or women. 

The court here contemplates as the only 
action whereby women can become vot- 
ers, a constitutional amendment to that 
effect, and it affirms that, in such a case, 
negro women as such cannot be excluded, 
but will be entitled to federal protection 
under the operation of the fifteenth 
amendment. Elsewhere in this decision 


Counsel for the petitioners, seizing upon the 
expression found in the opinion of the court in 
the case of Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Ward, 162, 
that ‘the constitution of the United States does 
not confer the right of suffrage upon any one,” 
without reference to the connection in which it 
was used, insists that the voters in this case do 
not owe their right to vote in any sense to that 
instrument. But the court was combating the 
argument that this right was conferred on all 
citizens, and therefore upon women as well as 
men. In opposition to that idea it was said the 
constitution adopts as the qualification for 
voters of members of Congress that which pre- 
vails in the State where the voting is to be done; 
therefore, said the opinion, the right is not defi- 
nitely conferred on any person or clas of persons 
by the constitution alone, because you have to 
look to the law of the State for the description of 
theclass. But the court did not intend to say 
that when the class or the person is thus ascer- 
tained, his right to vote for a member of Con- 
gress was not fandamentally based upon the 
constitution, which created the office of member 
of Congress, and declared it should be elective, 
and pointed to the means of ascertaining who 
should be electors. 


How any one can claim that this Yar- 
brough decision affirms the right of 
women to vote in federal elections, with- 


It took time, and it would require | 
| exquisite tact and knowledge of human | 


—. 


| out a previous change of State or national 
constitution, passes my comprehension, 
If words mean anything it decides the 
exact contrary. This decision recognizes 
the State qualification as the federal qual- 
| ification, as follows: 


Sec. 4 of Art. 1 of the Constitution which de. 
clares that ‘the times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
| tives shall be prescribed by the Legislature there. 
of, but the Congress may +t any time make or 
| alter such regulations, except as to the place of 
| choosing Senators,"’ adopts the State qualification 
| as the federal qualification for the voter ; but his 
| right to vote is based upon the Constitution and 
not upon the State law, and Congress has the 
| constitutional power to pass laws for the free, 
pure, and safe exercise of this right. 


Surely this negatives the claim that 
| women have been made voters by the fed- 
| eral constitution. H. B. B.] 


IS MRS. HUNT JUSTIFIED? 


| We have received several letters like the 
| following,which is written by an old friend 
and subscriber, an earnest suffragist and 
| prohibitionist. All sides shall be heard. 

| INDEPENDENCE Vs. THIRD PARTIES. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Under this head you published, Aug. 6, 
| a letter from Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, which 
surprised me much. I had thought Mrs. 
Hunt would be one of the very last to 
counsel people to stand for party, rather 
than for principle. (1) Does she not know 
that the prohibition party is largely made 
up of men and women who believe that 
the license system is wrong, and that 
they would be wronging their own con- 
sciences and understandings, should the 
voters among them vote for the candidates 
of any party which does not explicitly 
declare against the licensed liquor traf- 
fic? (2) Does she not believe in covscien- 
tious voting? I do; and I believe that 
the man who would remain in a party to 
whose principles he could no longer sub- 
scribe is a dangerous element in our 
government. Our safety lies in our con- 
scientious voters. (3) 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 

Mukwonago, Wis., Aug. 16, 1892. 

[1. Political independence, such as is 
counselled by Mrs. Hunt, prefers principle 
to party. Parties are only means to ends. 
They are not moral reform associations, 
but aggregations of voters, for the pur- 
pose of electing public officers to enact 
laws and carry on government. The 
primary object of government is not to 
make men honest or temperate, but to 
protect life and property. The use and 
sale of liquor is one exceedingly import- 
ant public question, but not the only one. 
The right of women to vote is a still more 
important question, but not the only one. 
Both the great parties which divide the 
country contain many men who believe in 
woman suffrage and in prohibition, and 
many men who are opposed to both, 
Ninety-eight out of one hundred of the 
voters of the country are in sympathy 
with one or the other of these parties on 
general issues, such as tariff, currency, 
States’ rights, and civil service reform. 
They will not join a small minority party 
upon a single issue, however important 
that issue may be. They will not leave 
the party to which they are attached. But 
they will ‘‘scratch their ticket,’’ whenever 
they see a suflicient reason for doing so. 
Now Mrs. Hunt believes, as we do, that 
whenever either one of the great parties 
nominates a candidate for Congress or the 
Legislature, who will work and vote, when 
elected, for woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion, the friends of woman suffrage and 
prohibition, irrespective of party, should 
vote for him, and if possible elect him, 
rather than vote for a third man who has 
no chance of election. 





Ayer’s Pills 
Are compounded with the view to 
general usefulness and adaptability. 
They are composed of the purest 
vegetable aperients. Their delicate 
sugar-coating, which readily dis- 
solves in the stomach, preserves 
their full medicinal value and makes 
them easy to take, either by old or 
young. For constipation, dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, sick headache, and 
the common derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels; 
also, to check colds and fevers, 
Ayer’s Pills 


Are the Best 


Unlike other cathartics, the effect 
of Ayer’s Pills is to strengthen 
the excretory organs and restore to 
them their regular and natural ac- 
tion. Doctors everywhere prescribe 
them. In spite of immense compe- 
tition, they have always maintained 
their popularity as a family med- 
icine, being in greater demand 
now than ever before. They are put 
up both in vials and boxes, and 
whether for home use or travel, 
Ayer’s Pills are preferable to any 
other. Have you ever tried them ? 


’s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Every Dose Effective 
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2. To refuse to vote for a suffragist and 
prohibirionist, merely because he is the | 
pominee of a party which has not pledged 
itself to these principles, seems to us as 
unwise as it would be to refuse to be saved 
from drowning by a man who does not 
belong to one’s church. What we want is 
a Legislature containing a majority of men 
who believe in our principles, no matter 
by whom nominated. 

"3. Of course, Mrs. Hunt believes in 
conscientious voting. And if Mrs. Hol- 
lister thinks it wrong to secure righteous 
legislation by the votes of men who do not | 
think a third party the best method of | 
political action, she must act accordingly. | 
But she certainly should not make her 
conscience the standard for those who take 


a more practical view of their duty. 
H. B. B.] 


—~+or— 
MRS. BARKER AT N. Y. ASSEMBLY. 


Mrs. Helen M. Barker, of the Board of 
Lady Managers, lately visited the New 
York Chautauqua in the interests of the 
World’s Fair. On Saturday afternoon, 
Aug. 13, addresses were made on the sub- 
ject by Hon. Thomas B. Bryan and Mrs. | 
Barker. 


Mr. Bryan spoke in terms of | 
warmest commendation of ‘the zeal, the | 
well - directed effort, and the admirable | 
management” of the Board of Lady Man- | 
agers. | 
From Mrs. Barker’s address we quote a 
few of the good points: 


Women, heretofore, have not had the 
credit of their work in any exhibition the 
world ever saw, but in every department 
of the Columbian Exposition their work 
will be exhibited and credit given. On 
the farm the woman milks the cow, sets 
the milk, skims it, churns it, makes the 
butter, stamps it and prepares it for the 
market. Her husband takes it to the 
county or State fair, and puts it on exhi- 
bition as ‘John Smith’s butter’; and if 
there is a premium, he gets it. When 
Congress decided that they should have a 
board of Lady Directors, they said that 
women should be appointed on all the 
juries of award. With every blank appli- 
cation sent out there was a question ask- 
ing what part women had in making the 
goods to be exhibited by the party send- 
ing in the application. I want to read 
you a few of the figures. In hosiery and 
knit goods women do 75 per cent. of the 
work; in children’s muslin caps, milli- 
nery and trimmed hats, 100 per cent.; 
corsets. 99 per cent.; gloves and mittens, 
0 per cent. ; paper boxes and paper bags, 
75 per cent.: dress goods and sheetings, 
66 2-3 per cent.; toilet preparations, 100 
per cent. ; silver plated ware, 75; celluloid 
instruments, 90; carbonated waters, 55; 
steel pens, 65; crayons, 66; sewing silks, 
90; silk and cotton elastics, 100; gentle- 
men’s furnishing goods, 90; shoe blacking, 
75; rubber boots and shoes, 50; writing 
paper, 66; and so on through a long list. 
Heretofore all these articles have been 
entered by men, and they have received 
the credit and the premiums. A card will 
be attached to each exhibit, giving the 
name of the exhibitor, and the amount or 
proportion of the work that has been 
done on it by women. 

We have tried to see how we could help 
women to come to this Exposition. We 
first secured reduced railroad rates. We 
have a Woman’s Dormitory Association, 
and are selling stock at ten dollars per 
share. Any woman who buys a share 
will find twenty-five coupons attached, 
and they will give her twenty-five. days 
in any dormitory of this association, so 
that she can lodge in (hicago for forty 
centsa day. We are going to have restau- 
rants attached, and we compel these to 
sign a bond that they will not raise the 
price during the Exposition, and not 
charge more than five cents for coffee and 
rolls, and that all necessaries shall be kept 
at that rate. We undertook this for the 
women. We get letters from women 
asking, **Can’t you take my husband, too?” 
(Laughter and applause.) ‘The associa- 
tion has voted that if the demand is great 
enough they will put up four or five dor- 
mitories, and that one will be a family 
dormitory. 


In conclusion, Mrs. Barker, true to her 
principles, spoke an eloquent word for 
woman suffrage. She said: 


There is an unprecedented opportunity 
given to women in this exhibition to ex- 
hibit their work and to study the work of | 
the women of every nation. It will open | 
new avenues and lead to great good to 
women. It will bea vivid illustration of 
the work that women have done and the 
wonderful advancement of women in twen- 
ty-five yeurs on the lines of every in- 
dustry ; it will be a prophecy of the better 
time coming, when no civilized nation will 
deny to women the right to enter any 
avenue where purity, industry, and con- 
science are needed; the right to do any- 
thing that a woman can do well. The clock 
of the universe ticks on. You cannot stop 
it. Its mainspring is eternal progress. It 
is weighted with eternal justice. But that 
long century hand of time will never 
point to the high noon of that progress, 
power and purity, until woman occupies | 
the place that God meant she should; as 
helpmate to her brother, not merely in | 
the home, in the church, in the school, in | 
society, but in government. (Great ap- | 
plause. ) 











—_—_—____$_~@——___—— 
A CONSISTENT ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 


**Home Rule” was the title of a Sunday 
afternoon lecture with which Canon Eyre 
recently enticed a congregation of work- 
ingmen into St. George’s Church, Tiver- 
ton, England. The Canon spoke from the 
chancel, without vestments, and the rule 
he meant was that of the husband. ‘He 


was a Radical,” he said, ‘‘and he defied 


| there is a cart-before-the-horse business it 


| those broken down fromany cause. Some 
| of these will not have $20, but some one 
| else will. 


| York, 
| Western cities, in concerts and in parlor 


anybody who knew anything about the 
social condition of the great towns, and 
tried to ameliorate it, to be anything else. 
But in the home he was conservative, and 
he wanted the man to rule. The weak 
man is ruled by the woman, and if ever 


is when a man, to whom God has given 
first place, is content to play second fiddle. 
His father was once conducting a wedding, 
and the woman refused to say she would 
‘obey’ the man. ‘Never mind,’ said the 
bridegroom, ‘go on; I'll make her.’ Men 
should be kind and gentle to wives of the 
right sort.” 


or 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Helen H. Gardener has been asked to 


| German for publication in Germany. 


The memorial shield for the public 
library of Auburn, Me., in acknowledg- 
ment of the generous gift of Mrs. Angela 
Smith Whitman, founder of the Home for 
Aged Women in Auburn, will soon be 
placed in the library. 


| permit the translation of her books into | 


The Iowa Legislature has indorsed the 
plan of establishing cottages in connection 
with the Soldiers’ Home in that State for 
the accommodatien of soldiers with their 
wives, and made an appropriation for that 
purpose; also for soldiers’ widows and 
mothers. The project originated with the 
Department Convention of the Woman's 
Relief Corps of Illinois. 


Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., the freed- 
mau’s friend, says that the Scriptural pas- 
sage, ‘‘There shall be neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female,” 
etc., ought to be applied to railroad sta- 
tions, and predicts that the time is coming 
when there will not be separate rooms for 
men and women, as there should not be if 
men are gentlemen. This idea is already 
applied in many New England stations.— 
Boston Traveller. 

Among brave but almost unknown 
women is Miss Kate Holden, matron of 
the women nurses on North Brother 
Island, where the New York city paupers 
afflicted with contagious diseases are sent. 
Here she has for ten years led a life of 
solitude and sacrifice, frequently spend- 
ing months at a time without crossing to 
the mainland. When the fifty Russian 
typhus patients were sent in a single day 
to this island hospital, Miss Holden spent 
forty consecutive hours among them with- 
out sleep or food, 


On July 29, the 20th anniversary of the 
hanging of Rebecca Nourse, of Salem Vil- 
lage, for witchcraft, was commemorated 
in Danvers Centre, Mass., by the Nourse 
Monument Association. The feature of 
the occasion was the dedication of a gran- 
ite tablet to commemorate the courage of 
forty men and women who, at the risk of 
their lives, gave written testimony in 
favor of Rebecca Nourse in 1692. In 1885, 
a granite monument was erected and dedi- 
cated to her memory near her grave in 
the family lot upon the old homestead in 
Danvers, and near this the tablet was 
placed. 


The Rhode Island Bethany Home will 
provide shelter and womanly care for re- 
spectable indigent women between the 
ages of eighteen—the orphan asylum’s 
limit—and sixty-five, the age limit of the 
old ladies’ homes. The payment of an en- 
trance fee of $20 is required of each in- 
mate. This arranged for, she is free to 
stay a week or a year, or ten, if the offi- 
cers so elect and permit. The Home is 
expected to be especially valuable in the 
case of women discharged from hospitals 
and not well enough to go to work, as 


The career of Miss Katherine Willard 
of Evanston, Ill., as a singer, has been 
very successful, because it is the outcome 
of remarkable gifts of voice, person and 
manner, united to the faithful improve- 
ment of rare advantages. Miss Willard 
began in the fali of 1885 to study with 
Fraulein Louise Ress, at present the most 
celebrated exponent of the old Italian 
method. She sang in Berlin two succes- 
sive winters at the Sing-Akademie with 
Scharwenka, the famous pianist and com- 
poser, and Heinrich Grunfeld, the great 
German ‘cellist, and has won great suc- 
cesses in London. In 1889 she came to 
Washington, visited Mrs. Cleveland, her 
old school friend, at the White House for 
several weeks, and sang there for many 
notable guests. She has also sung in New 
Baltimore, Chicago and other 





musicales. Last month she sang at acon- 
cert in Evanston for the benefit of the 
Mary E. Willard Kindergarten, named 
for Miss Willard’s mother, who founded 
it in 1885. Miss Katharine Willard is a | 
niece of Miss Frances Willard. She will 
return to Europe this month for further 
study and work. 
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Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE. 


, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams, Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,”’ which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASE CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 





The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted | 
much timeto the observation of the music of the | 


birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 

Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 

has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 

plete index. 
THE GOLDEN GUESS. 

A series of Essays. 
rian, Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Cheney. in this series of essays, shows what are 

the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression | 
By Epwarp B. WarMaAS, A. M,, author of “The Voice. | 


How to Train it,{How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a pimaptiotyy 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est eederstandng to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omppesiene the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”’— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THoMAS WENTWORTH Hia- 


GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘‘Out-Door Pa- | 


pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 

ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ fs sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 


add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as amaster | 


in the art of essay writing.’ 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- | 


LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women's Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHat- 
tucK, President of the Boston Political Class. 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog: 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 

on. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSACG TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA, 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 





Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M.... SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. M. 
11.90 A. M.....PASSENGER ............ . Mi. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 3 

t# For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 
or further information, apply = og Washingto 
St., or at Passenger Station, Causeway St 
Boston. 7k. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and G1 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largest retail stores and places o 
wmusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





iving | 


By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Libra 


New | 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


! Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
| 


| AND RETURN. 
| Round Trip, 75c. 


*TEAMERS leave north si¢e Central Wharf (foot 
\ State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
| remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
| back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 

P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
| pecweney to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New oan 

E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


‘Boston & Portsmouth S$. S. Co. 
SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
| No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 
_ John Brooks 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and EAST. 
ae Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 
Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, good for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
| to Portsmouth, $1.00. 
Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line, 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 


FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON, 

General Mgr. 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Agt. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 





to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 


a level bed. 


Four Books 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 
By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.25. 

Read what BisHop Vincent says of 
this book: 

‘A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 


discussion of the much misunderstood ‘woman 
question.’ A book that every girl in America 





| Should read ; and every mother ; and every father; 
| and every son. It aims high and stiikes deep. 





Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 


dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2¢ dare. No pay till cured. 
; DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,QOhia. 





| 
| 
| 


phatically.”’ 


Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 
Joun H. Vincent. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 
By Jost1aH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
found a town in which ‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting probibition.’’ 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, bow- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was bis parlor 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKINC OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. CLark, 
D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark’s keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new book 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who speak with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and sensible 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desire for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are ‘‘A Young Woman's 
Rights,’ ‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs,”’ ‘‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘‘Getting Married,’ ‘The 
Queen on her Throne,”’ etc. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. Maria McInTOsH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the many 
who went into the army purely from a sense 
ef duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who had been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story, which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


12mo, 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot W# feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 








Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each wer every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 


Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Black well Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in Cg — and whitewood. Large open plata, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, aoe pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 2 centsa foot. Every room 
c ds a pl view. Horse curs pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a ow to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. 


payments. 





Possession given next 


September. 
rice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
Say cash - - - - - $300 
lst mortgage, 5 years, 5 cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, monthly payments of $25) 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the > $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. \ 


Total - - $4,800 


ALSO FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 
3. $4,800. No, 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,300, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 190 Neponset Avenue. 
To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. post 8 or 9:40 


A. M., 12202, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P. M. 


Apply to 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 





| any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 


of mattresses, increasing the softness and making cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 





The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for ary class or style of printing. 
C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Frarklin Street, Boston, Mase, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3, 1892. 











Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at ourrisk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of the Mississippi Valley suffra- 
gists, and the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the lowa Woman Suffrage Association, will be 
held September 20, 21, 22 and 23, in Des Moines, 
in the Auditorium of the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

To this Conference, each State in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is invited to send delegates and one 
speaker. A large convocation is expected, as 
several States have already signified their inten- 
tion of being represented and taking part in the 
proceedings. 

The conference and convention will occupy 
four days and evenings, the morning and after- 
noon sessions of Thursday and Friday, 22d and 
23d, being given to Iowa State work, with 
speaking each evening by members of the Con- 
ference. 

To the State meeting, officers of the lowa 
Association are delegates-at-large. County or- 
ganizations auxiliary to the State Association are 
authorized to send their president and one 
delegate-at-large. All local societies auxiliary 
to the State Association are entitled to one 
delegate for every ten members or fraction 
thereof. 

Where not organized, the friends of equal 
rights are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to representthem. All 
woman suffrage societies should without fail 
send brief written reports. 

Other societies in sympathy with the aims and 
the methods of Assgtiation are cordially invited 
to send fraternal d#legates and take part in the 


deliberations. 
Mary J. @ooGesuHat., President. 
Euiza Hfenter, Chairman Ex. Com. 
; 


Este..e T.’'Spitu, Rec. Sec. 
Neue C. Frnt, Cor. Sec. 


CEST 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The death of George William Curtis, 
one of the most eminent friends of the 
woman suffrage movement in America, 
who by his genius and character, speeches 
and writings has won the gratitude of 
all lovers of equal rights, took place last 
Wednesday at his home at West New 
Brighton, N. Y. Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Curtis championed woran suffrage 
in the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and twenty-three years ago he made 
the admirable address entitled, ‘‘Fair Play 
for Women,” at the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Steinway Hall, New York. He signed the 
call for the convention which formed that 
Association, and was a vice-president of it 
from its formation until its consolidation 
as the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in 1890. A life and 
public services so illustrious, demand a 
full and careful memorial, which will 
appear in our columns hereafter. 


a) 
LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


It is particularly important that pains 
should be taken by Massachusetts suf- 
fragists to secure the nomination of men 
for the next Legislature who believe in 
the right of women to vote. The senti- 
ment in-favor of woman suffrage has 
grown very fast within the last year or 
two. The example of Wyoming has been 
invaluable, as a constant illustration of 
the safety of the application of the ‘‘con- 
sent of the governed” to women. More 
and more, people see the lack of good 
sense in refusing the vote to women, who 
in the main are good citizens, while the 
most worthless men have a wide open door 
to the ballot. It begins to be clear that 
the only thing left to offset the vote of 
this class of men is the vote of women. 

Editors, in increasing numbers, favor 
woman suffrage. So do clergymen. So 
do business men. Even .the men who, 
while they cried for Home Rule in Ire- 
land, voted against municipal suffrage 
for women at home, are getting ashamed 
of it. Therefore, with the right men in 
the Legislature, we ought to secure 
municipal woman suffrage at the next 
session. 

To this end every friend of suffrage 
should try to secure the nomination and 
election of a suffragist to the Senate and 
to the House. It will be easy to do this 
in the towns. There everybody knows 
everybody. Opinions are known. Char- 
acter is known. In the cities it will be 
more difficult, but even there an effort 
should be made. 





This is the time, during the next few 
weeks,before the party caucuses are held, 
for voters of each and all parties to bring 
forward candidates for nomination who 
can be trusted on this question, and to 
discourage the nomination of candidates 
who will vote against the rights of women. 
A few earnest, determined men can con- 
trol the nominations in a majority of 
cases. It is far easier, too, to get assur- 
ances of support from candidates before 
nomination than afterwards. 

Now will not every man and woman do 
something about this? ‘here are the prec- 
edents of England, Scotland, Belfast in 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Canada, and 
Kansas, where women have municipal 
suffrage. We are on the eve of success. 


Let us win it by trying for it now. 
L. 8. 


“~~ 
KANSAS AND ITS FAIR. 


Kansas will probably be the next State 
after Wyoming to give full suffrage to 
women. 

In the hope of this, Kansas women are 
hard at work to raise money by a Fair to 
enable them to hold meetings and help the 
cause along. This year Kansas has mil- 
lions of bushels of grain. The people in 
its cities must buy corn and wheat. The 
farmers, with their abundant crops, could 
donate a million bushels to the Fair and 
not miss it. The proceeds would fill the 
treasury of the Fair, and enable the suf- 
fragists to canvass the whole State, con- 
vert it, and so make it ready to stand 
among the first of the States to do justice 
to women. 

Ask for donations of grain, dear fellow 
workers in Kansas. *‘Ask and ye shall 


receive.” . & 
— 


FROM FAR AWAY INDIA. 





We are in receipt of the Lahore, India, 
Tribune, with some pleasant facts in re- 
gard to the women who went from the 
United States and England to attend the 
Theosophical Convention in Adyar. 

The Lahore Tribune says: 


The ladies from distant Western coun- 
tries, who came to Adyar to attend the 
late Theosophical Convention, found, at 
the meetings, no ladies of the Orient. 
Rich and interesting as were the Indian 
speeches and essays, animated and sym- 
pathetic the assemblage of countenances 
facing the platform, it was not a fair or 
complete Indian representation. It did 
not really represent even cultivated and 
Vedantic and ‘Theosophic India; for what 
are men without their families, what is a 
man without his mother, sister, or wife? 
Pleasant to those strangers was the en- 
counter with the living East; novel and 
instructive were all the sessions; yet it 
was a one-sided representation of even the 
educated and thoughtful India. 

So two or three of these Western women 
gladly accepted the invitation of the 
official inspector of the Girls’ Schools of 
the Madras Presidency, to make her a 
visit. It amply repaid them for ages | 
a few hours from the engrossing an 
attractive occupations of Adyar. This 
school inspector makes no sinecure of her 
office. She travels from place to place, 
spending her nights asleep in a bullock 
carriage, so as by day time to be in her 
schools at their hours. A subsequent 
conference of the women who had attended 
the Adyar convention, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That our respectful compliments 
and congratulations are offered to the govern- 
ment of Madras for txe wise and liberal meas- 
ures it has taken to promote female education in 
non-sectarian schools; one thousand having 
been already opened in the Madras presidency, 
and successfully conducted under the geveral 
supervision of two lady inspectors. 

That the inauguration of a similar policy in 
the other Indian presidencies would, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, be of very great 
benefit in every way to the Indian peoples, as 
also to the Imperial interests; that country 
being the easiest to govern, and most prosper- 
ous, where enlightenment is the most widely 
distributed among both men and women. 

That the undersigned will have great pleasure 
in making known tothe women of Great Britain 
and the United States of America, the above 
facts and these resolutions; with the belief that 
they will be learned with interest; and that 
whatever sympathy, help or advice, may be 
asked for by Indian authorities in this direction, 
will be gladly given by all organized bodies of 
educated women in those and other Euglish- 
speaking countries. 


Signed for the committee, F. Henrietta 
Muller, B. A., Cantab, late a member of 
the London School Board, and proprietor 
of the Woman's Herald, London; Alice B. 
Stockham, M. D., author of ‘“T'okology” 
for women, and proprietor of the Kinder- 
garten, monthly magazine, Chicago; E. 
B. Ryder, M. D., founder of the Bombay 
‘‘Sorosis,”’ Literary and General Improve- 
ment Society for Women; Anna Ballard, 
journalist, and life member of the New 
York Press Club, and local secretary of 
this committee. 

The visiting ladies lingered at Adyar for 
some days after the convention. ‘To most 
of them, India and Ceylon are a book just 
opened whose pictures glow in the robes 
of real life, and whose portraits change 
expression with passing thoughts and 
feelings. Three of them, Doctors Stock- 
ham and Ryder, and Miss Muller as hon- 
orary inspector of Indian Theosophical 
branches,—all wishing to read more of 
this open volume, have gone on a tour, 


provided with a food basket and an Adyar | 


servant, through Southern India, to see 
for themselves those out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts where Indian life is entirely charac- 
teristic, and where it also has curious 
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peculiarity; especially that nation in | the Unien. A Chinaman had married a 
Cochin, whose women are the social peers | respectable Irishwoman. When their first 


of men, where inheritance is through the | baby was three days old, the husband | 


maternal line, where the women inaugu- | gave it to his brother to be taken away to 


rate and lead each one her own family ; and China. 


The mother, through the Society 


select the indispensable man who shall | for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


fill the office of parent. First they went 
to that country, as being the most desir- 


appealed to the courts. 


able to see of everything in India; after-— 
ward they went to the great Southern | 


temples, to behoid some of the famous | 


pyramidal structures, which no enemy has 
ever touched, and whose architectural 
plan is said to typify and best illustrate 
Hindu doctrine. L. 8. 
———___+oo—___—_- 


SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN CAROLINA. 


The need of woman suffrage in politics 
was shown by what happened in South 
Carolina recently, at one of the ‘‘joint 
debates” of the “preliminary campaign” 
for the Democratic nomination for 
governor. Newberry was the place, and 
the actors therein were Gov. Tillman and 
Col. Youmans, the latter a prominent 
conservative, and consequently an oppo- 
nent of Tillman’s renomination. ‘Tillman, 
a farmer's alliance and free silver man, 
at the last election secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination and was elected. He 
seeks renomination. A crowd of sympa- 
thizers with both speakers were present. 
If there is anybody whom Tillman loathes 
and abhors, it is Youmans, who has 
nagged him and nettled him whenever he 
could get a chance, which was pretty 
often, all through the campaign. You- 
mans heartily reciprocates these feelings, 
and regards Tillman as a little the worst 
failure as a public man he ever heard of. 
The conditions were therefore pretty good 
for a row and on Thursday the row 
materialized. The Springfield Republi- 
can added : 

‘The band played and a minister opened 
the meeting with prayer, and then Col. 
Youmans began on ‘Tillman, who sat on 
the platform. Pretty soon Youmans 
turned to Tillman and asked him if he 
had or had not made a certain statement. 
Not a word from Tillman. Shouts of 
‘Make him answer!” “Shut him up, 
Ben!” from the crowd. Youmans, 
warming to his work, shakes his finger iu 
Tillman’s face, and insists upon an 
answer. ‘Tillman, getting wrathy, says 
that he ‘‘declines to sink to the level of a 
blackguard,” and will not notice any 
questions coming from him. More shouts 
from the crowd: “Stand to him, You- 
mans!” “Go it, Ben!’ Youmans stood 
up to him and asked if the governor 
meant to call him a blackguard, and 
‘“*Ben” did ‘tgo it’? to the extent of inti- 
mating that he did. Then Tillman rose, 
and some of his supporters, thinking that 
he was about to ‘go it,” in reply to You- 
mans’s hint that he was a liar, pulled 
their pistols and jumped on the platform. 
Then Youmans’ friends pulled theirs, 
and one especially zealous partisan with 
gun in hand climbed on a reporter’s table 
to be sure of a good shot. What hap- 
pened then was a crash; the platform 
was broken down by the load and 
tumbled everybody to the ground. Con- 
sequence, nobody shot and Youmans and 
Tillman were both spared to ‘“‘go it” 
again on Saturday. 

Now suppose that the 93,394 women of 
South Carolina who can read and write 
had been legal voters, and that a number 
of such had been present at this debate. 
South Carolina men are nothing if not 
chivalrous. The mere fact that the ladies 
were there would have placed the speakers 
in a different attitude. They would have 
had too much respect for the ladies to 
descend to brutal personalities. Instine- 
tively both men would have behaved like 
gentlemen, and the politics of South Caro- 
lina would have been lifted to a higher 
level. H. B. B. 

- eo -_ 
EDWARD W. BOK ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The recent long and abusive editorial in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, directed against 
the equal rights movement and its ad- 
vocates, has called out so many expres- 
sions of wholesome indignation from 
women all over the country, from Canada 
to California, that we can only wish the 
editor would ‘“‘do it again.’ The utter- 
ances of ultra conservatives like Mr. Bok 
and Dr. Buckley are among the most efli- 
cient aids to the movement. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly 
worth while to review the article at much 
length; yet some points in it are sugges- 
tive. For instance, Mr. Bok represents the 
‘*progressive” women as telling the rest of 
their sex: 


They must not believe that God’s great- 
est gift to a woman is a babe fresh from 








the hands of the Almighty, beautiful in | 


its texture and marvellous in its concep- 
tion. Noindeed! 


Now, as it happens, it is not the equal | 


rights women who say this, it is the law 
of the land. The advocates of equal 


rights, both men and women, have for | 


years been trying in vain to get this law 
amended. At present, a child is regarded 
not as God’s gift to its mother, or to its 
father and mother jointly, but as belong- 
ing to its father alone. A case which 
happened a few years ago in New York 
might happen equally well 
Pennsylvania, or in most of the States of 


The judge 
promptly decided that the husband was 
within his rights. He was the sole legal 
owner of the baby; he had the sole right 
to say what should be done with it. In 
some States, as in New York, the husband 
is not only the sole owner of the children 





Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
member of the board of visitors and in- 
structors at Wellesley College, lecturer at 
Lasell Seminary, and secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumn since 
its organization, Miss Talbot has had a 
a range of experience in educational meth- 
ods and collegiate administration which 
will be of service in the work of organiz- 
ing the new university. She expects to 
leave Boston for Chicago about Sept. 20, 
in company with Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, who will serve the university as 


as long as he lives with his wife, but he | advisory dean. 


has the right to will them away from her | 


Our gifted correspondent, Mrs. Martha 


at his death. Here was another case. A | Foote Crowe, Ph. D., has been chosen to 


hardworking dressmaker had laid by a 
little money. She fellin love with a boy of 
nineteen, consumptive and penniless, and 
married him, largely to take care of him. 
Soon his health failed completely, and, 
finding himself about to die, he expressed 
the wish to make his will. He had noth- 
ing to leave, and no money even to pay 
for making a will ; but, to humor the fancy 
of a dying man, the wife sent for a lawyer 
and paid him to draw up her husband’s 
will. The husband died, and some months 
later a child was born. When the baby 
was a few months old, strangers came to 
the mother, armed with her husband’s 
will. ‘They proved that he had bequeathed 
the child to his parents in Michigan, and 
took the baby away with them. The 
mother had no redress. Yet Mr. Bok 
declares that he is out of patience with 
‘this senseless clamor for women's greater 
power.” 

Or take the law of Kentucky, Michigan, 
and some other States, which gives the 
husband the control of his wife’s earnings. 
Within a year or two, a little Kentucky 
woman, with a drunken husband and a 
family of small children, wanted very 
much to buy a cow, so that the children 
might have milk, as the husband provided 
little or no food for them. By three 
months’ hard work with her needle, she 
earned the money, and bought the cow. 
Her husband immediately traded off the 
cow for a shot-gun, and ‘filled up with 
whiskey, and started on the war path,” to 
use the language of the Kentucky paper 
which related the incident. It is edifying 
to hear Mr. Bok dogmatically declare of 
such a woman: 

Her ‘“‘rights” are precisely what she 
chooses to make them. She knows that 
she is the queen of her home, a sovereign 
in her family, the ruler of the destinies of 
her husband and her children. 

The existence of such laws does not in- 
dicate any especial depravity on the part 
of men. They did not make these laws 
because they meant to be unjust or un- 
kind to women, but because they looked 
at all these questions only from one side, 
only from their own point of view. That 
is average human nature. No doubt, if 
women alone had made the laws, the laws 
would be just as one-sided as they are 
now, Only in the opposite direction. Mrs. 
Livermore has well said that just as in 
normal vision we need two eyes in order 
to get a correct perspective, so we need 
to have both the masculine and the fem- 
inine points of view represeuied in legis- 
lation in order to arrive at a just result. 

Mr. Bok says: 

Let me say to those women who fairly 
bubble over with ideas of “reforming” 
their sex, giving them “rights,” sending 
them to the ballot box, and similar bosh: 
Your so-called cause of ‘*woman’s rights,” 
whatever you may mean by that term, is 
one which finds absolutely no sympathy 
with the women of good judgment and 


| refined feelings in this country. 


Well, well! This is rather severe on 
Clara Barton, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and Frances Willard, 
and the W. C. T. U., and the Women’s 
Press Associations, and several of the 
‘“*Advisory and Contributing Editors” of 


the Ladies’ Home Journal, whose names | 


appear on the same page with this ex- 
traordinary article. 
these ladies will be able to bear up under 
the painful knowledge that young Mr. 
Bok thinks they are not ‘‘women of good 
judgment and refined feelings.” 

The fact is, most men are so much bet- 
ter than the laws, that most women never 
even learn what the law is in these re- 
spects. But the man or woman who 
knows, and who does not wish to have the 
injustice remedied, possesses neither good 
judgment nor right feeling. A. 8. B. 


ee — —_ 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Marion Talbot has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of 
social science at the University of Chicage. 
She is also to aid in organizing the rela- 
tions of women to the university. Miss 


| Talbot received her first and second de- 


to-day in’ 


grees in arts from Boston University, and 
later graduated in science from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. As 
secretary and president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women, trustee of Boston University, 


Let us hope that | 








fill a chair in the new Chicago University, 
in the department of English Literature. 
On August 5 she lectured at the summer 
meeting of university extension at Oxford, 
England, her theme being ‘*‘ Women’s Col- 
leges in America.” There are only three 
other women on the programme, which is 
extremely varied and interesting, embrac- 
ing lectures on historical subjects, litera- 
ture, theology, the classics, the Bible, art 
and music. 

Miss C. Dora Lieuellen, who for many 
years was one of the most valued mem- 
bers of the Normal College at Danville, 
Ind., has been elected principal of the 
Green Cove Institute at Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. Miss Lieuellen is editor and 
publisher of a little quarterly called Our 
Friend. The first number wears a dainty 
dress of green and tells of local, educa- 
tional and social interests. While at 
Danville, Miss Lieuellen studied law in 
addition to her school work, and was ad- 
mitted to the Hendricks County Bar. 
She did not desire to practise law, but 
wanted the knowledge and hoped to help 
break the way for women to become 
attorneys in that State. F. M. A. 


+o — 
ONE MONTANA WOMAN. 


Banning, Montana, is the residence of 
one of the best business women in the 
entire State or country. When Capt. T. 
E. Fraser died in October last, he left an 
extensive estate, including the large hotel 
at that place, to the sole charge of his 
wife. It was a big undertaking for any 
man to handle successfully, and many pre- 
dicted failure on the part of Mrs. Fraser. 
The little woman was not discouraged or 
disheartened, but went to work, and those 
who prophesied failure are now her most 
loyal friends. She employed her own 
laborers and looked after the sowing of 
hundreds of acres of grain and hay, the 
planting of orchards and vineyards, the 
gathering of fruit and the care of the big 
hotel. Haying on her ranch has just been 
completed, during which Mrs. Fraser 
passed eleven days in the saddle, begin- 
ning at 6.30 A. M. and ending at 7 P. M., 
dismounting at noon only long enough 
for lunch. ‘The labor on the estate is per- 
formed principally by Indians. Every 
Saturday night they range themselves in 
front of the veranda of the hotel to receive 
their wages. Mrs. Fraser stands at the 
head of the short flight of steps and calls 
out each name, ‘Jose,’ ‘*Pablo,” **Juan,” 
ete., and as his name is called the posses- 
sor steps forward, receives his weekly 
pay, and, with a kindly grin, nods ‘*yes” 
to the command, ‘‘Come back Monday.” 
Half an hour later she has changed her 
riding habit, hat and gloves for an even- 
ing dress and is entertaining her guests at 
the hotel parlors or at dinner, and stran- 
gers would never know that their hostess 
has been in the saddle for days, on up- 
land and meadow, orchard and vineyard, 
overseeing the work of a large estate, in 
which thousands of dollars are involved. 
Contrary to the usual manner of ‘busi- 
ness’? women, Mrs. Fraser is a quiet, self- 
possessed, modest, little woman, but with 
« world of determination in her big blue 
eyes and well rounded features. 


odie 
> 





FROM A KENTUCKY WOMAN, 


VERSAILLES, KEN., AUG. 23, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Politics in Kentucky is in a terribly 
muddled state. Party lines are being 
broken, and life-long Democrats are de- 
serting their political faith and coming 
into the ranks of the Prohibition and 
People’s parties. 

The Ashland district has been repre- 
sented in Congress for years by Hon. W. 
C. P. Breckinridge, who has won the 
title of the ‘‘silver-tongued orator,” but in 
the coming November election, Hon. Mr- 
Breckinridge will have a formidable oppo- 
nent in the candidate of the People’s 


| Party, Mr. Lewis S. Johnstone, who is in 





| 


every way fitted to guard the interests of 
the people of the Ashland district. Mr. 
Jvhnstone stands upon a purely demo- 
cratic platform, in the literal meaning of 
thatterm. Heis an uncompromising and 
outspoken woman suffragist, and stood 
alone in the Kentucky delegation to the 
People’s Party Convention at St. Louis 
for a clear-cut woman suffrage plank, and 


member of the executive committee of the ' he made converts to this primal principle 


Witiinad 
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of jus amemmaune atOmaha. Every self- 
respecting woman in the Ashland district 
should use all her influence to get votes 
for Mr. Johnstone. One such level- 
headed, just, courageous man as Mr. 
Johnstone in Congress, who believes that 


women have rights and interests co-equal | 


with men, would reflect more credit on 
conservative old Kentucky than a solid 
delegation of ‘‘silver tongues” who ignore 
one-half the people, namely women, but 
do the bidding without delay of the half 
that hold the ballot. Will Kentucky 
women seize this opportunity to work for 
the election of a man who will fearlessly | 
battle for their rights on the floor of our 
National Congress? or are they so blind 
as silently to accept their humiliating con- 
dition, and let the party that rides rough- 
shod over the rights of American women 
return @ man who exalts woman in ora- 
tory and defrauds her of human rights? 
The writer has no vote, because she has 
committed the crime of being born a 
woman; but she considers it a religious 
duty to do all in her power to send Mr. 
Lewis S. Johnstone to Washington, and 
to keep Mr. W. C. P. Breckinridge at 
home. If every woman in the Ashland 
district would secure one vote for Mr. 
Johnstone, there would be a rattling 
among the dry bones in the party that 
denies that women are people. 
Yours for liberty and equality, 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 
——_—_—_+~@e——_— 


CHURCHES THAT WELCOME WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: . 

In your columns Mrs. Marble stated 
some months ago that the People’s church, 
of Washington, D.C., is the only one 
known to her, ‘“*which accords to women 
equality with men in church work and 
honors.” How could it have escaped 
Mrs. Marble’s notice that the Universalist 
denomination grants ordination to women 
as freely as to men, and that it is blessed 
with a considerable number of able and 
efficient women ministers? 

Women vote in Universalist churches 
on a perfect equality with men; they are 
superintendents of Sunday schools, teach- 
ers of Bible classes, as well as pastors, 
trustees, treasurers, etc., and, in short, 
enjoy all the honors and emoluments 
which the church has to offer? 

If our friend will turn her eye towards 
the Unitarian denomination, especially in 
theWest, she will discover that there, also, 
women are freely ordained to preach. The 
woman preacher is sought after by con- 
gregations, and women fill all the offices 
in the church on an equality with men. 
For several years the president of the 
Iowa Conference was a woman, Rev. 
Mary A.Safford. For some years Mrs. C. 
T. Cole was secretary and treasurer of the 
same Conference, a tower of strength in 
its missionary activities, and full of zeal 
and efficiency in her work. 

I invite Mrs. Marble to attend the next 
annual meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 
preaching, discussing, voting and voted 
for, on an equality with men. I| cordially 
invite her also to attend the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Church, Chicago, next 
January, and see how large a part women 
have in the honors and activities of the 
church. Or if she should come on a 
Sunday morning, she might chance to 
hear words as liberal and courageous, in 
behalf of women, as those of Dr. Kent, of 
Washington. Such sentiments are by no 
means novel from that pulpit. Indeed, all 
the Western Unitarian churches that I 
know of accord to women—I will not say 
equality in work, for the churches of all 
names gladly do that and something more 
—but all the honors and responsibilities. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 





—_ — +e 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


An organization » has been formed at | 
Geneva, Ill., to compile and publish a | 
history of the work of women in the elec- 
tive offices of Kane County, to be exhibit- 
ed at the exposition. Kane County has 
the credit of being the first county in the 
State, and perhaps in the Union, to honor 
woman by making her a deputy in its 
county offices, women having been em- 
ployed in the county in an official capacity 
since 1856, and it is desired to show in this 
memorial the distinguished success with 
which women have filled the offices of 
circuit clerk, recorder, treasurer, and 
county clerk. 

The hammer with which Mrs. Potter 
Palmer will strike the last blow on the 
Woman’s Building will have a handle com- 
posed of alternating light and dark woods, 
encircled by broad bands of gold, in- 
scribed: ‘*From the Women of Nebraska.” 
The head of the hammer will be of silver, 
and upon its face will be placed the seal 
of Nebraska in gold relief. [t will also be 
bound with a wrought gold design, rep- 
resenting the United States colors, each 
State represented with a star in diamonds. 
The flagstaff will be of pearl, and the 
entire device surmounted by an American 


There she will behold women | 


at. This sounds as if it would be dif- 
ficult to stop looking at it long enough to 
look at the nail it must strike. 

The women of Allegheny County, 
Penn., have planned a fine model of the 
Temple of Vesta, to be erected in the 
Woman’s Building, composed of plate- 
glass, cork and tiles. In this they will be 
aided by the glass manufacturers of Alle- 
| gheny County who employ 10,000 women. 
The Boston Traveller says: 





| completed the bust of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
and sent it on to Italy to have it per- 
fected in marble. It will be placed in the 
Woman’s Department of the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. Mrs. Stone is worthy of all 
the honor that can be conferred upon her, 
and no sweeter face will grace the gallery 
of art. 

The Woman’s Committee on a World’s 
Temperance Congress of Women, in con- 
nection with the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, to be convened next 
June, has issued a preliminary address, 
signed by Frances E. Willard, president 
World’s W. C. T. U.; Matilda Bradley 
Carse, president Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association; and Helen L. 
Hood, secretary Illinois W. C. T. U. 


qq +~o —— 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


On Oct. 20, fifty years will have elapsed 
since the death of Grace Darling, daughter 
of the Outer Farne lighthouse keeper. 
The suggestion has been made in a North- 
umberland paper that this anniversary be 
commemorated by the erection of a statue 
to the humble English girl whose courage 
and heroic deeds on the occasion of the 
wreck of the steamship, Forfarshire, in 
September, 1838, made her name known 
and honored. 


Edith Brill, a ten-year-old English 
maiden, has received the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal for saving the life of a 
two-year-old boy. He and a companion 
had fallen into a dock, and the little girl 
tried valiantly to save both, but succeeded 
in bringing only one to land. 

Mile. Virginie Menvius, who died recent- 
ly at Nancy, at the age of 95, was the old- 
est schoolmistress in France. She was 
not allowed to learn to read till she was 
eighteen years old. Her own schools, a 
few years later, were declared by the gov- 
ernment to be “normal and model 
schools.” Mille. Menvius gave 400,000 
francs for the erection of a hospital at 
Nancy. 

The Zenana Association for the higher 
education of women is a new organiza- 
tion in England. The president is Miss 
Ellen Pash; vice-president, Mrs. Warner 
Snoad; treasurer, Lady Heury Somerset ; 
secretary, Miss A. C. Welds. Its scope is 
broad, but its particular object is to pro- 
mote education amongst high-caste Indian 
women. 

pore _ 
MISS WILLARD FOR ENROLLMENT. 


The following cordial response from 
Frances E. Willard, on the eve of her de- 
parture for Europe, will interest our 
readers. 


NEw York, N. Y., AUG. 36, 1892. 

My Dear jam Sey I cannot see why it 
would not be a good idea to enroll the 
men in an agreement todo what they can, 
consistently with their other duties, to 
promote the election of legislators and 
congressmen in favor of woman suffrage. 
I should gladly sign such a petition, and 
am confident that much can be accom- 
plished in this way. I cannot agree with 
you in your a ey of third parties. 
But so far as enlisting the men in favor of 
woman suffrage is concerned, I think it 
would be well to get a line from Mrs. C. 
B. Buell, and write to each State president 
asking her if she favors enlisting the men 
for woman suffrage, and if she will speak 
in favor of it in her annual address. ‘This 
| movement will best be taken up in the 
| States, and if it works well in the States 

will reach the Union next year. 

Very truly yours, 

| FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Louise M. Gould, of Moline, has 
been elected President of the Illinois Board 
of Lady Managers, vice Mrs. Frances 
Bundy Phillips, resigned. 

The Kansas Republican State Central 
Committee have invited Miss Anthony to 
be one of their campaign speakers. She 
has accepted, and will go there direct 
from the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Con- 
ference at Des Moines. 

A labor bureau for women has been 
opened in Chicago under the direction of 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. Besides supplying 
help of all kinds, it aims to give a better 
preparation to those accepting domestic 
positions, by means of a course of lessons 
given in the Hull-House diet-kitchen. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will 
attempt to get some advance legislation 
next year in relation to social purity. 
Better laws regarding improper literature 
and the age of protection will be asked 
for. The usual petitions for prohibition 
and municipal suffrage will be sent in. 





Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, has’ 








The most forcible appeal that has yet 


been made in behalf of Mrs. Maybrick 
will appear in the North American Review 
for September, under the title, **An Open 
Letter to Her Majesty the Queen.” It is 
written by Gail Hamilton and makes pub- 
lic for the first time other previous peti- 
tions of great weight. 

The 10th national convention of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps will be held at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 21—23, in con- 
nection with the Grand Army Encamp- 
ment. The Massachusetts Corps will have 
headquarters at the Ebbitt House. Round 
trip fare from Boston, $12. 

The Board of Managers recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Flower, of New York, 
for the proposed Reformatory for Women, 
to be established within New York and 
Westchester counties, formally organized 
by the election of David N. Carvalho, of 
New York, as president; Miss Alice San- 
ford, of Sing Sing, as secretary; and 
General Samuel W. Johnson, of Mamaro- 
neck, as treasurer. 

Romance, a magazine of complete 
stories, shows every month the improve- 
ment in its character which began when 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark became its editor. 
The September issue will be a special 
French number, half of the stories in it 
being from the French. Special numbers 
devoted to stories from other foreign 
languages will follow. ‘The November 
issue will be a special American number. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune warns housekeepers against a 
company that sends out circulars purport- 
ing to give instructions in preserving 
fruit by the ‘California Cold Process.” 
The details of the process, it seems, must 
be secured from the company, by a pay- 
ment of $8. Professor Hilgard declares 
that the preservative portion of the com- 
pound is salicylic acid, which preserves 
the color of the fruit, but is poisonous. 


Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, of this city, of 
the New England Women’s Press Associa. 
tion, whois also a member of'the Castilian 
Club and the Ladies’ Aid Association, as 
well as a writer and lecturer, is to give 
lectures during the coming season, her 
subjects being: ‘Curiosities of Legend 
and Superstition,” ‘‘Women in _ Litera- 
ture,” ‘‘Authors Whom I Have Known,” 
‘*Moravians as I Lived Among Them,” 
‘*Cervantes” (Spanish), ‘‘My Neighbor’s 
Noseand Chin,” ‘*The Heart of the Home,” 
‘“*A Defence of Jezebel,” and ‘‘An Even- 
ing of Original Verse and Story.” 

Mrs. Beecher, the widow of Henry 
Ward Beecher, celebrated her eightieth 
birthday on Friday, August 26, at the 
residence of her son, Col. H. B. Beecher, 
in Yonkers, N.Y. The observance of the 
day was informal, only the immediate 
members of the family being present. 
During her seventy-ninth year, Mrs. 
Beecher made the journey from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and return, travel- 
ling nearly ten thousand miles and finding 
enjoyment in the effort. During the past 
year she has accomplished much literary 
work, superintended her household affairs, 
and given much time to church and chari- 
table work. 

A Middletown (Conn.) news-letter says 
that one of the barges that ply between 
that city and the coal ports is owned and 
captained by a woman, whose husband 
died about six years ago and left her with 
two children. He commanded the barge, 
and when he died she continued in the 
trade, and has managed her business 
affairs with great success. Besides the 
barge of which she takes charge, she owns 
three others engaged in the same trade. 
Her two children are with her. She 
does as much business as any man en- 
gaged in the vocation, and carries two 
mules on board the boat to hoist the coal 
out of the hold. 

Women in Maine as political factors 
have no recognition. They are not rec- 
ognized as people until the sheriff or tax 
collector is after them. They have no legal 
control of their children after the age of 
infancy, unless they are illegitimate. A 
father can will away his children to ‘the 
care of a guardian, with the approval of 
the Judge of Probate. A father may dur- 
ing good conduct be the guardian of his 
children, though he marries as often as he 
pleases. A mother can only be the 
guardian of her children while she re- 
mains a widow. A man in Maine can con- 
vert his property into cash with which he 
can purchase timber land, and leave his 
wife a pauper, for a woman has no right 
in uncultivated lands. Last year women 
petitioned the legislature to raise the ‘‘age 
of consent” for girls from twelve to eigh- 
teen, and after a hard fight got it raised 
to fourteen. 

Within the last two years the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association has 
mothered many fine entertainments. Pro- 
fessor Richard Moulton, of England, after- 
ward so popular in America, was intro- 
duced to Boston by this enterprising club. 
Dr. Amelia B. Edwards appeared under 
their auspices. ‘Afternoons with Au- 
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thors” last winter werea rare treat. The 
first thing this fall will be a course of 
eight lectures with illustrative readings 
on the early English dramatists, by Mrs. 
Erving Winslow. They will begin the 
last Monday in October at Pierce Hall, 
and be given on Mondays and Thursdays 
through November. ‘The prospectus is 
attractive, and the course bids fair to be 
a credit to the association. 

Mrs. Solomon Thatcher has been placed 
in control of the school-houses which the 
Board of Education has permitted Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, President of the Board of 
Lady Managers, to use during July and 
August, 1893. The school-houses will be 
fitted up as dormitories for the use of 
school teachers during the fair. Mrs. 
Thatcher originated and presented the 
plan to the Chicago Board of Education, 
who pronounced it practicable. Mrs. 
Thatcher’s plan contemplates issuing cer- 
tificates to lady teachers for the sum of 
$1, which certificate will eutitle the holder 
to a cot in one of the dormitories at 25 
cents per night for a term not to exceed 
two weeks. Two weeks will be the limit 
unless vacancies exist, when arrangements 
may be made for a longertime. ‘The dor- 
mitories will be clean and comfortable, 
and day board: can be obtained in the 
vicinity. 

Senator Warren, the junior Senator for 
Wyoming, arrived at Chicago yesterday 
from the East, and left in the evening for 
his home, where he will take a much 
needed rest after his labor at the Capitol. 
One of the questions in which he shows 
a deep interest is woman’s rights, and an- 
other is the reclamation of arid lands. 
‘“‘For the first time in its history,” he 
said, ‘*Wyoming will have an opportunity 
of expressing her wishes as to the selec- 
tion of the highest magistrate of the coun- 
try in this campaign. Women have been 
voting for twenty years in Wyoming, and 
there is not a better governed community 
from one end of the land to the other. 
They will now vote ona choice of a Presi- 
dent, and I will vouch for their judgment 
andindependence. ‘The woman voter has 
been subjected to a great many jokes. 
She has been a target for the newspaper 
paragraphist and the magazine writer. 
Nevertheless, I believe the day is coming 
when every State will see the injustice 
and disadvantage of limiting political 
rights because of sex. Even a retrograde 
party in England has seriously proposed 
woman suffrage. Shall we, in this coun- 
try, have to acknowledge that our English 
cousins, with their monurchical system of 
government, are more progressive?’ — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A POINT FOR YOU. 


In view of what Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
done for others, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that it will be of benefit to you? 
For Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other 
diseases of the blood, for Dyspepsia, Indi- 

estion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 

‘hat Tired Feeling, Catarrh, Malaria, 
Rheumatism, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an 
unequalled remedy. 


Hoop’s PILts cure Sick Headache. 
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Mrs. L. B. Sawyer, of Sturbridge, 
Mass., the efficient librarian of the Public 
Library for the past seven years, has been 
obliged to resign her position on account 
of ill health. Mrs. George Waterman 
takes her place. 





——— 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HO LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Opening of the Regular Season, 


LABOR DAY MATINEE, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 


GEORGE THATCHER’S 


TUXEDO, 


REWRITTEN AND REVISED. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Week of Sept. 12—‘MR. WILKINSON’S 
WIDOWS.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A., Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this oe. and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and othér colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character. 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 
West Newton, Mass. 








YHE “Oread” of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Con- 
corvarery Music (Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how stue 
dents with small means can,by the“ a 
tem,” gain a collegiate or musical education nt free 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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MEMORY. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


Dear Memory ! whose unclouded gaze 

Can pierce the darkest wilds of space !— 

I see her morning watch-fires blaze, 

1 feel her breezes fan my face; 

I would not give the light she flings 

Across my future's landscape scene 

For all the pomp and power of kings. 
“Lord, keep my memory green.” 


My feet approach life's western slope ; 

Above me bend the noonday skies, 

Beyond me spreads the realm of hope, 

Behind the land of memory lies; 

I know not what the years may bring 

Of dangers wild, or joys serene; 

But, turning to the east, I sing, 
“Lord, keep my memory green.” 


O land of winter and of bloom, 

Of singing bird and moaning pine, 

Thy golden light, thy tender gloom, 

Thy vales and mountains all are mine! 

The holy loves of other years, 

With beckoning hands toward me lean, 

And whisper through their falling tears ; 
‘Lord, keep my memory green.” 


Let Memory near my soul abide, 

With eyes and voice to warm and win, 

Till Hope and Memory, side by side, 

Shall walk above the tides of sin— 

‘Till from life’s western lakes and rills 

The angel lifts the sunset sheen; 

And hangs it o’er the eastern hills, 
“Lord, keep my memory green.”’ 

—_———<~oe—_—__- 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Do thy day's work, my dear, 

Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting 
near, 

Though time has little left for hope and very 
much for fear. 


Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter and the head must bow, 

And far above the failing foot shows the bold 
mountain brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 

Who on the valley's verge stand trembling thus, 

A light that lies far in the west—soft, faint, but 
luminous. 


We can give kindly speech, 

And ready, helping hands to all and each, 

And patience, to the young ayound, by smiling 
silence teach. 


We can give gentle thought 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom, from old faults lived down, by toil 
and failure wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch of happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims of power or joy that make 
youth cold and hard. 


And if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold—would fain fare on unchecked 

On the bright roads that scarcely vield all that 
young eyes expect— 

Why, do thy day’s work still; 

‘The calm, deep founts of love are slow to chill; 

And heaven may yet the harvest yield, the work- 


worn hands to fill. 
—All the Year Round. 


+o —— 


WHAT KITTY FOUND. 


BY MAUD RITTENHOUSE. 


‘*Well, I fail to find her!” Kitty Somers 
exclaimed, fluttering in like some sort of 
bright-plumed bird, and bringing a breath 
of the March wind with her. 

“Find what?’ Judge Somers asked, 
looking up smiling, his gold-rimmed 
glasses dotting the point at which he had 
stopped reading. 

Mrs. Somers, too, glanced up from her 
sewing, and Anne turned from the sonata 
she had been practising, to hear what fly- 
away Kitty had to tell now. 

Kitty, meanwhile, had dropped into a 
chair and was leisurely drawing off her 
long, handsome gloves, ready for a com- 
fortable recital. 

‘**Find what,’ papa dear? Why, the 
sweet, self-sacrificing, family bread-win- 
uer, who stands pale and tired all day 
behind a dreary counter, and goes home 
at night to an invalid mother and seven 
small sisters whose sole support she is.” 

Judge Somers laughed. Kitty’s droll- 
ery, her little egotisms, her habit of 
broadly generalizing all things great and 
small, rather amused him, and he was 
nothing loth to draw her on. 

‘**Do you mean to tell me you've actu- 
ally been hunting the heroine of the good 
little story-papers?”’ 


“That I have, papa judge, and I trust | 
that, if she exists, she is no more tired | 


than I after her day’s exertion.” 


‘How did you go about it?” Cousin | 


Ruth asked, stepping across from the 
library, where she had been apparently 
absorbed in her book. 

‘*Well, pretty much as I should go about 
hunting a nice quality of lace or linen”— 


*‘And that,” interrupted Anne, ‘would | 
be by sailing in with your aristocratic | 


little nose turned high above such paltry 


things as lace or linen counters, and by 


saying loftily, ‘So much of your best so- 
and so!” 

‘Nonsense! Kitty retorted. ‘As I 
began to say, I engaged in the chase with 
only my observation and my keen cate- 


chising to help me out.” 





‘*Well, I should have liked to see you! 
I can picture you demanding sternly, ‘Do 
you buy all your mother’s clothes and pay 
the doctor’s bill for a crippled brother? 
or, ‘Did you go without underwear all 
winter that your poor old grandfather 
might have a new coat?” 

‘*Now, see here, Anne, I'l] have no light 
treatment of this serious subject! You 
know I’ve too much tact to ask any such 
idiotic questions. No, my object was 
veiled. The pursued supposed in each 
case that I had come to hunt a certain im- 
| possible shade of China silk.” 

And here Kitty laughed so ruefully that 
there followed a chorus of, ‘‘Well, what’s 
the fun?” 

“The not-at-all-funny fun was that I 
secured the impossible (?) shade, to my 
utter astonishment, and then had to buy 
it or look like a goose.” 

‘“That was a case of the catcher caught,” 
Anne said, laughing. ‘‘Let’s see the pur- 
chase. You ought to be glad you've 
something to show for your day’s work ;” 
and then, as Kitty unfurled a cloud of 
diaphanous silk, she exclaimed delighted- 
ly, ‘*O Kitty! it is what I have been pining 
for to drape my white and gold clock- 
shelf. Sell out, will you? What did it 
cost?” 

‘Seventy a yard.” 

“Only seventy cents? And how much 
have you there? Just two yards? But, 
Kitty, I need at least four to make that 
shelf as pretty as I want it.” 

‘*Well, dear, don’t look so distressed. 
I'll go down Monday after school and get 
you the rest. I know the very counter 
at which I bought it.” 

And then, as the tea-bell tinkled, shop- 
girls and silk were forgotten, and to 
Cousin Ruth’s serious question, ‘What 
manner of girl did you find?” Kitty only 
answered abstractedly, ‘“‘Giddy things, 
who talked slang across the aisles to each 
other, and forgot what I had asked for.” 

But on Monday afternoon Kitty was 
back at a down-town silk-counter, asking 
one of the ‘“‘giddy things” for ‘‘goods to 
match this.” 

‘““Yes’m, a dollar a yard. How much?” 

‘““Two yards only. A dollar a yard, did 
you say? Why, isn’t this the silk I bought 
Saturday at seventy cents?” 

The slender-looking shop-girl, about 
Kitty’s own age, looked at her a moment, 
serutinizingly. ‘*Yes’m, now] remember 
that you are the same lady. I am very 
sorry. It was my mistake. See, Ill show 
you the mark on the board. I got it mixed 
in my mind with another quality.” 

‘*Well, what happens when you make 
that sort of a mistake?’ Kitty asked 
curiously. 

‘*We pay for it,” the gir) said simply. 

“Do you mean to say that you had to 
pay the sixty cents I didn’t pay on those 
two yards of silk?’ 

**Yes, miss.” 

‘**For goodness’ sake!’ Then, suddenly, 
“I beg your pardon, but what salary does 
your position command? Ah—how much 
do you make a week?” 

‘*Three dollars.” 

Kitty gasped. She spent as much on a 
pair of gloves, often, or for knick-knacks 
for her room. 

“Then you received but two-forty last 
week ?” 

The girl nodded. 

**And”’—Kitty stopped. She was tempt- 
ed to ask as Anne would have suggested, 
“Do you support yourself and a_ sick 
mother?’ but while she hesitated the girl 
said cheerfully, ‘‘You see, I could stand 
it much better than most of them’”—with 
a nod toward girls at other counters—‘‘for 
| Lonly have to buy clothes; father would 
| never let me pay a cent of board, although 
| there are so many of us for one poor man 
to feed.” 

She was busily doing up the silk as she 
spoke, and Kitty, feeling herself about 
| dismissed, suddenly made a remark that 

startled herself almost as much as it did 
| her hearer. 
| I'd like to have a talk with you. When 
| do you go home?” 

“At five, to-night. 
| night.” 

“Do you walk?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s only twelve blocks.” 

“Then may I walk with you?” 

‘*‘Why—why, yes’m, if you want to.” 

“I want to, very much,” Kitty said, 
earnestly, ‘‘and I'll be back at five.” 

Then she went to the waiting-room and 
| satin a brown study fora long ten min- 
(| utes. ‘I know what Cousin Ruth thought 
that night, that perhaps if I had to change 
places with the slangy shop-girl for a day, 
I'd have more sympathy for her. Well, 
perhaps I should. At any rate, I’d like 
to learn more about the genus from this 
poor child, who paid some of her next 
dress, perhaps, for my silk drapery.” 

And so at five o’clock Miss Kitty in her 
furs was stepping briskly along back 
streets beside the shop-girl in her shabby 
jacket. 

Though she had said it with a touch of 
‘ vanity, Kitty had spoken truly in remind- 








It’s my early 





ing Anne that tact was one of her undis- 
puted possessions. ‘Tact she certainly 
had, and since she meant to be ‘‘imperti- 
nent past all bounds,” she began by win- 
ning the heart of this sweet-faced, sober- 
gowned girl, in a way which only a girl 
very much in earnest could. 

‘*And now that we are friends, the silk 
all straightened out, and our accounts 
square,” she said at last, ‘‘may I ask you, 
just as one girl of another, how on earth 
do you do it?” 

‘Do what? Oh, I see, dress myself and 
help with Susie on three dollars a week?” 

“Susie?” 

**My little sister who’s in school. Why, 
I’m sure that’s not hard. Of course I 
can’t buy the best quality of anything, 
whether underwear, shoes or dresses ; but 
it does very well, and it is easy to get 
along with little when you have to. There 
is only one thing [ want money for.” 

Kitty thought of twenty things in a 
minute, all very wide of the mark, as she 
learned when Agnes—for that was this 
new acquaintance’s name—said gravely, 
‘*And that is to entertain!” 

“*To entertain!” Kitty echoed breath- 
lessly. Of all things she wouldn’t have 
suspected, it was that,this Agnes had any 
social ambitions. 

‘*Yes to entertain the other girls and 
keep them from either freezing these raw 
evenings in their bare little rooms, or 
going to cheap theatres for want of better 
amusement.” 

‘“‘Why don’t they go to the reading- 
rooms and public libraries ?”’ 

‘*Half of them can’t read, or at least 
precious little, and most of those places 
are so big and grand, they scare the girls 
off, anyhow. But they’d come to our 
house if I could afford a fire in the little 
parlor every night, and—and—oh, some 
way of amusing theim—pictures. or some 
sort of music, or something to eat, or any- 
thing.” 

While she spoke, Kitty’s face was un- 
dergoing a brightening process that fairly 
transformed it. 

“I could hug you right here,” she said 
impulsively. ‘Of course the poor things 
would incline to be slangy and rude—no 
decent advantages — starved, positively! 
no joke. I should starve morally as well 
as physically on three dollars a week, 
and—well, it’s the place for my tithe. 
See here, Agnes’—suddenly facing the 
rather dazed girl beside her—‘‘do you 
know that for months I’ve been setting 
aside a tenth of my allowance for the 
Lord’s work, and it’s just stayed there in 
a corner of my drawer, waiting for its 
work? Let’s go partners. You get the 
girls, and 1’ll furnish the capital, enough 
money for fuel and light, and new bright 
books to read aloud, and fruit to eat when 
you want it; and, oh! if you'll let me in, 
Thomas shall drive me out sometimes, 
and I'll bring my guitar and banjo, and— 
why, there is no end to the things we can 
do.” 

And Agnes, if she looked dazed before, 
looked radiantly glad now, her intelligent 
face lighting up until it was positively 
beautiful. 

‘*It will make Sallie and Sadie and Jen 
over new,” she said. 

But the folks who watched the develop- 
ments from Kitty's luxurious home 
thought that Kitty, of all the rest, was 
most entirely ‘*made over new.” 

“If she did not find the exact type of 
shop-girl for which she _ searched,” 
Cousin Ruth said gently, ‘‘she found her 
way to the real life of some not-too- 
kindly-judged folk, and in trying to ‘lend 
a hand’ to them has lent new grace and 
charm to her own spirit.”—Chicayo Ad- 
vance. 

————_+~@>—_____ 
THE WISHINESS OF WASHINESS. 


A new sort of woman has been un- 
earthed by Mr. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and he occupies nearly a page of 
the last issue in describing her and telling 
her why she ought not to exist. ‘‘They,” 
he says, “are donning masculinity, not 
only in their garments, but in their ideas; 
they want to vote; they are beginning to 
believe more in certain fanciful ‘rights’ 
than in their children; they are acquiring 
mental knowledge at the expense of heart 
affection.’ Where is the proof of these 
remarkable statements? Ordinary obser- 
vation shows that the fashion of wearing 
vests, cravats and mannish-looking shirts 
is as common among weak-minded as 
among strong-minded women. As for 
donning masculine ideas, that would be as 
difficult a performance as swimming in 
a masculine lake, building a masculine 
house, or eating a masculine pie. Ideas are 
sexless and free to everybody. They are 
also capable of being assimilated in large 
quantities by the human mind, whether 
that mind happens to be encased in a male 
or female body. 

Knowledge is not acquired at the ex- 
pense of heart affection—it is acquired in 
most instances at the expense of pocket 
money. it would be an insult to college- 
bred men to affirm’ that their love of 


familjes and homes was less ardent than 
the love which laboring men and artisans 
give to their wives and children. No- 
body asserts that men are “acquiring 
mental knowledge at the expense of heart 
affection.”” Yet the rule should work 
equally well in both cases. 

The entire article appears to be based 
upon the apprehension that if woman 
takes one single step in the direction of 
progress, that step will land her outside 
of the sacred sphere of home, the front 
door of which she will slam with a vicious- 
ness that will make every peace-loving 
husband shake in his shoes. And this in 
face of the multitudinous facts which 
prove that the best home-makers in the 
country are the so-called ‘ advanced 
women.” Such a woman applies to do- 
mestic difficulties the same intelligent 
attention and cultivated reasoning power 
that she formerly brought to bear upon 
her studies. She is not a door-mat in her 
own home, nor is she a family donkey. 
Least of all is she a doll. But by every 
degree in which her own mental life has 
been broadened and bettered is the life 
of her family broadened and bettered. 
‘‘When you educate a man,” says the 
sage, ‘‘you educate an individual; when 
you educate a woman, you educate an 
entire family.”” Genuine womanliness is 
not of so frail a texture that it is going to 
be destroyed by a cultivated mind, or a 
self-supporting life, or an abundance of 
ideas, or any other creature. 

It is always interesting to observe a 
man laboriously stoop down and carefully 
chalk out a circle large enough in his 
opinion to include more than half the 
human race, and then say, ‘'There, now, 
all you ladies just step inside of that, and 
don’t let me hear another chirp out of any 
one of you!” But the trouble with Mr. 
Bok’s circle is that it is too small for 
even a single self-respecting woman. 
“The average man,” he says, ‘would 
much rather that his wife nestle close to 
him, and ask him to advise her, than that 
she should strut around his house in an 
assertive manner, and lay down the law 
to his children and his servants.” His 
house, you observe, his children, his ser- 
vants. What belongs tothe wife? Noth- 
ing, apparently, except the proud con- 
sciousness that she is standing inside of 
that dear little chalk circle. This is the 
sort of sentiment that we cannot choose 
but call the wishiness of washiness. But 
we have heard it designated as the boshi- 
ness of Bokkyness.— Wives and Daughters. 


—~+a>— 


PEOPLE’S PARTY AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., AUG. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The past fortnight has been one of con- 
siderable interest to woman suffragists in 
this city, and a brief record of what has 
transpired will be readable and instruc- 
tive. 

‘The People’s Party,” though only in 
the first year of its existence, is known 
all over the land as a reformatory and 
somewhat radical organization. It is 
rapidly assuming shape and power in this 
intelligent and progressive State. A pre- 
liminary State organization was effected 
in this city only last October. As its 
leaders invited the codperation of such 
woman’s clubs and societies as look after 
the improvement of social and political 
conditions, the woman suffrage society of 
the city sent delegates to the convention. 
They were received kindly and heartily, 
and a woman suffrage resolution was in- 
corporated in the platform of the new 
party. 

At a later convention in Stockton the 
party was more fully organized, and the 
platform adopted at Los Angeles was ac- 
cepted, including woman suffrage. At the 
national convention of the party held in 
Omaha, however, no woman suffrage 
plank was put in the platform, and this 
disturbed and discouraged the women 
here who have affiliated with the move- 
ment. Still, when the call was issued for 
a county convention a few weeks ago, 
many of the People’s Party clubs, repre- 
senting voting precincts, appointed women 
delegates to the convention, and they 
were received and seated without ques- 
tion by the committee on credentials and 
by the convention. Of the 250 delegates, 
eight or ten were women. Several of 
these ladies participated in making 


motions and discussing nominations and | 
They | 


resolutions as freely as the men. 
did not, however, enter the arena for 
nominations to office; they seemed will- 


ing to wait a while longer for this, but | 
while waiting they were diligent students. | 


As an evidence of the progressive and 
liberal character of our people, the follow- 
ing plank in the platform was adopted 
without a single nay: 


6. The granting of the franchise to women. 


Although the convention was as large 
as such county conventions usually are, 





and made up mostly from the working | 


classes, including farmers and fruit 











growers, it was orderly, decorous and 
free from smoking and drinking. 

In the evening, the immense hall known 
as “Hazard’s Pavilion” was densely 
packed from the ground to the third ga}. 
lery, with 5,000 as intelligent look 
men and women as ever assembled in the 
city; and for an hour and forty minutes 
they listened to the able speech of Gen. 
eral Weaver, candidate for the presidency; 
and then for another hour to the wonder. 
fully eloquent address of Mrs. Mary &, 
Lease, of Kansas. Of the latter, the 
editor of the Daily Times said: ‘For over 
an hour she held her audience spell-bound 
by the charm of her voice and the beauty 
of her language, as never before had beep 
heard such a speech as she delivered, from 
a local platform.’’ In the course of her 
remarks upon the misrule and bad finan. 
cial management of the government, Mrs, 
Lease said: 


Thank God we women are blameless 
for this political muddle you men haye 
dragged usinto. Again, ours is a grand 
and holy mission, a mission as high and 
holy as ever inspired the heart, fired the 
brain, or nerved the sinewy arm to do 
and dare; ours the mission to drive from 
our land and forever abolish the triune 
monopoly of land, money, and transporta- 
tion. Ours is the mission to place the 
mothers of this nation on an equality with 
the fathers of this nation, that we may 
have in that happier time fast coming, 
not one star only on the field of blue of 
our flag, representing but one solitary 
State in this Union where women are con- 
sidered ‘‘people,” but when the field of 
blue shall be dotted with every star that 
represents a State of this Union. 


While saying this she pointed to the 
elegant flag furnished by Mrs. Longley, 
12x18 feet, hanging in view of the audi- 
ence. 

When she closed with a plea for silver 
dollars with which to carry on the cam- 
paign, she invited the people not to wait 
for the baskets, but to throw them directly 
at her, and she would run all the risk of 
getting knocked down with too many of 
them. The result was such a shower as 
yielded 400 of the people’s shining specie. 

But as a discouraging sequel to the ex- 
hilarating prospects inspired by this con- 
vention, comes to hand to-day the Peo- 
ple’s Party Press of last Saturday, from 
San Francisco, in which the editor says: 


One of the best-tempered and most sen- 
sible papers ever read by the editor of this 
journal on Woman’s Enfranchisement, has 
come to hand from Mrs. M. V. Py ae 6 
of South Pasadena. But she is the only 
woman in the State who urges the editor 
to take up that issue at this time. The 
issues made by the People’s Party in this 
campaign are set forth in the national 
platform adopted at Omaha, July 4. 
‘True, the Stockton State convention a 
month before adopted the St. Louis plat- 
form and indorsed the Los Angeles plat- 
form. But all the county conventions 
held since July 4 have adopted the Omaha 
national platform as a matter of course. 
The Press also at once gave place to the 
Omaha platform in its columns, instead of 
that adopted at St. Louis and Stockton. 
Could it do otherwise? Several men have 
also taken the same position as Mrs. Long- 
ley. It is untenable and untimely, at 
least so far as the People’s Press is con- 
cerned. It cannot make room till after 
the campaign for other issues than those 
named in the platform, as published in 
these columns from week to week. ‘This 
battle is to be fought on money, land and 
transportation. In the meantime it is due 
to the cause of equal justice to say that, 
so far as it is possible now to determine, 
certainly four-fifths of the voters in the 
People’s Party are heartily in favor of 
woman’s enfranchisement. In conclusion 
the editor desires to say that at twenty- 
two years of age, more than thirty years 
ago, when this subject was not much dis- 
cussed and had few advocates, he accepted 
it unreservedly, and holds to it more 
strongly to-day than ever before. But it 
is not an issue in this campaign. 


In reply Mrs. Longley has written the 
editor a scorching review, in which she 
shows that what ‘‘four-fifths of the voters 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~* and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
, sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ula, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
tered along time with scrofula Gured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mrs. 
3z. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. £1; six for $5. Prepared only 
byC Lt. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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jp the People’s Party are heartily in favor 
of,” and what has always been more 
heartily applauded than any other, 
must be more popular and important than 
“any other issues named in the platform.” 

But, as the editor did not publish her 
former communication, although he ad- 
mits it to be “tone of the best-tempered 
and most sensible papers” he ever read, 
she does not expect her reply to be pub- 
lished. If such is the case, he will hardly 
have the opportunity of reading any other 


such sensible paper from the same pen. 
E. Le 


ee 
NEW OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two years ago my mother and I were 
on our first visit to Concord, Mass. We 
had but a few hours to spend in that town 
of blessed memory, so we asked the sta- 
tion agent where we could get a carriage. 
He pointed across the road, and thither we 
went. A curly-haired boy was at the 
gate, and in response to our request to be 
shown the office, he said: **You want to 
take aride? Grandma’ll take you.” 
“Grandma” did take us a “‘iovely drive,” 
as we found she often took other people, 
even “barge parties.” She was familiar 


with the history of the town and the work | 


of its departed worthies and present no- 
tables, and familiar, not as an ordinary | 
driver or guide, but as an intelligent, 
womanly woman, with whom an hour 


might be pleasantly spent anywhere, but | 
nowhere so delightfully as on the roads | 


and streets she knew and loved so well. 
Ever since that day I’ve been looking 
for some one else to suggest driving as 
another occupation for women, especially 
for women in small places frequented by 
tourists. Our Concord guide told us that 
she began driving to help pay the expense 
of keeping the horses left to her at her 
husband’s death until they could be dis- 
posed of. But she found the work so 
healthful, as well as profitable, that she 


had given up dressmaking, to devote all | 


her time to this new occupation. 
ANNAH MAY SOULE. 
— +o 
PITH AND POINT. 


Death is only a bend in the river of life, 
setting the current heavenward. — Frances 
E. Willard. 

Careful and prayerful training may 
mitigate the innate evil, but how much 
better that the young life should have 
sprung to light from seas of love and 
purity and peace !—Gail Hamilton. 

What looks like death in Nature is 
never anything more than the highest and 
essential part of its life pausing awhile 
that it may start anew.—Lee Hartley 
Grinden. 

Freedom and paradise are not behind, 
but before us. Not life itself, but the de- 
viation from life, is disease ; life is sacred ; 
life is our aspiration toward the ideal; 
onr affections, engagements which will 
one day be fulfilled; our virtues, a step | 
toward greater. It is blasphemy to pro- 
nounce a word of contempt or anger | 
against it.—Mazzini. 


+er- — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


POLLY’S SHORT JOURNEY. 


It was rather a ‘sour-faced little maid | 
who got on the train by herself, or, rather, 
was put on by a tall brother, at Glenburn 
Station. She had on a nice little brown 
suit, brown hat and gloves, and carried a 
brown basket that suggested a de- 
lightful lunch. But she didn’t look half 
as pleased as you would expect a little 
brown sparrow of a girl to be, who was 
going on a journey in a nice plush-lined 
car, through a beautiful country of woods 
and streams and wild, leafy gorges. 


The car was very full, and Polly Im- 


boden flopped herself down in the first 
seat she came to, which was occupied by 
a sweet-looking old lady in Quaker bonnet 
and gown. 
quiet amusement, noted the clouded brow, 
the listless air, the lowered eyes, and 
presently asked gently ,— 

“Is thee going far to-day?" 

“Only to Midvale,” answered the little 
traveller, shortly, without looking up. 

‘Then thee will not have time to grow 
tired; but I am going a thousand miles.” 

‘‘A thousand miles!” exclaimed Polly; 


and as soon as she forgot Polly, and began | 
in somebody else, the | 


to be interested 
ugly look took itself off somewhere, and 
you began to see that Polly had a sweet, 
bright face, and actually two dimples. 
Her companion soon found out that 


Polly was pouting because mother had | 


gone to Philadelphia for a week, and, in- 
stead of taking her along, as had been 
expected, had sent her out to Midvale to 
Stay with Aunt Mary till she got back. 
Mother did not seem to be much to blame, 
as there was some fear of scarlet fever in | 
the square to which she was going, but 
that did not keep Polly from being cross 
about it. 


“This is a patience lesson set thee, 
child,” said the old Friend; ‘‘there are 
many more waiting for thee to learn, but 
if thee skips this one, the next will be 
harder.” 

But Polly wasn’t listening to this little 
sermon. Having once got her eyes up 
from the toes of her boots, she was mak- 
ing them acquainted with the people in 
the car; and, to her surprise, there were 





And | 


The Friend eyed her with | 


rows upon rows of little girls and boys 

| about her own age. 

| **Is thee looking at my children?” asked 
| the old lady, smiling. ‘They are all 

| going with me that long thousand miles 

to find homes in the West.” 

**Aren’t they coming back to their fa- 
thers and mothers?” asked Polly, her lip 
beginning to tremble a little. 

‘They have no fathers and mothers on 
earth,’’ answered the Friend; ‘‘but their 
heavenly Father takes care of them.” 

Little country Polly had never seen an 
orphan asylum. Perhaps she had never 
realized that children could live without 
mothers. Why, who heard their prayers, 
and kissed them good-night, and buttoned 
| the top buttons, and heard their spelling 
| for fear they'd be ‘‘trapped,” and—but 
| by this time the tears were beginning to 
run down Polly’s cheeks at the thought of 
al) that these little children had to do 
| without. 

The Friend laid her hand lightly on the 
| little brown-gloved fingers. ‘Has thee 
| ever seen a lesson book?” she asked. 
**Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Polly, in sur- 
| prise. 

‘*What are the pictures for?” 

**Why,” said Polly, stil] more surprised, 
‘“‘why, to show things.” 

“Yes, that is it. Now, the great 
Teacher wants my little friend to be con- 
tented with her lot, to be glad she has 
a dear mother and father, a home, and 
friends to take care of her; but she wasn’t 
learning that lesson very fast, so he puts 
her on this train for a little journey, and 
shows her all these little ones of his who 
Will 





| have to do without these blessings. 
| this picture make thee learn faster?” 

Polly pulled out her little blue-bordered 
handkerchief, and scrubbed away the 
tear-drops. ‘‘I’d like to give one of them 
my basket,” she said eagerly; ‘‘it’s got a 
lot of good things that mother put in it 
for me.” 

‘*Thee will have to hurry, then,” said 
the Friend, well pleased; ‘for Midvale is 
in sight.” 

Hastily Polly slipped off the plash seat, 
and, picking out a pale, grave-looking 
child, she put the heavy basket in her 
hand, smiled a good-bye under the 
Quaker bonnet of her old lady, and here 
was Midvale! 

And for a long time to come, when 
mother felt Polly’s arms close on her so 
tight that she could hardly breathe, she 
knew she was thinking about the old 
Friend and her rows and rows of mother- 
less children.—Child's Hour. 
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HUMOROUS. 








Some women go to church to study the 
texts and some to study the textures. 


| 

| 

| 

| Hobson’s Choice: ‘*Going to Europe?” 
‘“Ya’as.” ‘* How?” * By watah.” —New 

York Truth. 

| 


Making Game of Himself. First Sports- 
man—* Hit anything?” Second (limping 
along): * Yes; one fool.” 


Mrs. Callahan—‘ I want to get a pair of 
| shoes for the little bye.” Clerk—‘*French 
kid?” Mrs. C.—(indignantly): ** Indade 
not. He’s me own son, born an’ bred in 
| Ameriky.” — Life. 

An ill-paid minister went to his deacon 
to solicit an increase of salary. ‘‘Salary!” 
said the deacon: ‘I thought you worked 
for souls?” ‘Sol do,’’ replied the poor 
man, ‘* but I cannot eat souls. And, if I 
could, it would take a good many souls of 
your size to make a dish!” 


Landlady—** What! going to leave us, 
Mr. Barginsayie? I hope you’ve no fault 
to find with the table?”’ Boarder—* No 
| the table’s all right: but my room-mate is 
an amateur photographer, and he insists 
on taking flash-light pictures of me every 
night when I’m trying to go to sleep.” — 
Puck. 


Mr. Scrimpps—“‘I asked your daughter 
a very important question ast night, and 
she referred me to you.” Old Gentleman— 
‘“‘Humph! What did you ask her?” “I 
asked her if she’d marry me.” ‘* Well, 
she won't.” “Eh? Has she said so?” 
‘* No; but from what I know of the girl 
I don't believe she would have bothered 
| herself about me if she really wanted 
you.’ 

A family consisting of a father and 
three sons, by the name of Beaver, hard 
cases, had often laughed to scorn a pious 
| though eccentric minister. One of the 
boys was bitten by a rattlesnake, and was 
expected to die, when the minister was 
sent for. He found the yous man very 
penitent. The minister, calling on the 
family, kneeled down and prayed in this 
wise: **O Lord, we thank Thee for the 
rattlesnakes. We thank Thee because a 
| rattlesnake has bitten Jim. We pra 
Thee send a rattlesnake to bite John; 
send one to bite Bill; and, O Lord, send 
the biggest kind of a rattlesnake to bite 
the old man; for nothing but rattiesnakes 
will ever bring the Beaver family to re- 
| pentance! ’’ — Methodist Recorder. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

-The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guarante A Sent by mail. Sold in Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


James Freeman 
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drab and white. 
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341 Broadway, New York. 
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DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,’”’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 


resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


length they are the Hot-F 
point, avoid them; they are et 








HORSESHOE NAILS. 


“‘clipped.’’ In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
down cold to the proper thickness. From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
to form a point. This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 


horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 


Examine the nails in your Teal . sahooing box. 
am, If they show marks of the shears near 
i eile ‘and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,““*The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free. Send Wc for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.’ 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 





Putnam Nails are the best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


—_— [Ea 


If their edges are smooth for the whole 
the 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. Sth, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Woman’ $ Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. ‘COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M, to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session eqenet Oc October Ist; ending May, 1893 
Three years’ graded c Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ad York. For announcements 


and information ik ¥ & 
BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


ogy 4 hemp J yo which disturb the nervous 
been conveniently arranged for 
EL ECTRICA L, and VAPOR BATHS, 
edicated, as the case —_ require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant 8 Cabinet). During 20 years’ Pe | she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neural ia, Rheumatism, or 
rs ~. The Doctor is largel lectric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medi Electrician. 
Advice iven and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Huurs, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’e x 
cepted. Take elevator. 
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5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


er ghia and Shadows of New York Life. 
AN’'S ey ae ng A of Gospel, — rance 
=." Rescue work under- 
nut of New York. By MRS. HEL 
BELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of real life. 3ist thousand. 5, 

anted— Men and Women. 
tw Experience and capital not necessary, for Zs 
| pe All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pa 

Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO... Hartford Ct. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by oheueten. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from pamnity and Congressional records* 
It may be ordered from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 








ANTED-—Throughout New England , ladie 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 

students especially adapted for this works 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


A young woman yh men | to study megeee needs 
250. Good security given for money. dress 


P.O. Box 158, Arlington thy Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 








Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE, 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar ae Adams, James Jeffrey Roche 
Edward , Margaret Deland, Ella "Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank eslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster, Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Caaeing Hill George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell 

“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Aevtte to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 

ply. It ogee meets the wants of a writers 

thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1 ent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE Lit. 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
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WINE OF COCA, AiR XERYE 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. @1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Sacee Sereet. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
CorRRA BACON FosTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Hi Cotton Exch 
Chamb rc q 








ge and 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 

146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. pavostnente 

made and values guaranteed for non- residents, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 
Paper Hangings. 


A jarer lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., ae for 
one-third less than any other store in Bosto 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
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, Plumpness and Health 
~ 0. P. 


TISSUE BUILDER 


beautifies the skin and feeds the 

tissues, preventing the nek 
age which produces wrinkles. 
sota cosmetie, but a Naceral 
Skin Tonic which m ost skins, 
nungry for nourishment, —_ 


like @ spong or 
\ \ neil. iy send We lve. fOr rsaMP Le 
paper illus. Seven 


Ages of W omen ’s Life ri | dovehes 5 The care of F. 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. 


Gt LASSES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


'o buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low- 
est prices in N. E. OPH- 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or. 
ders a specialty. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St. Roston. 

Please note the 357. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


—— 


The numerous ‘‘Woman’s Days” and 
“Woman Suffrage Days” at summer 
assemblies and at agricultural fairs attest 
the growing popularity of the woman 
suffrage movement. ‘Ihere is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that these days are 
granted, not as a matter of sufferance or of 
tolerance, as they were at first, but in 
response to a desire or demand on the 
part of the public, and that they prove 
to be the most successful days of the 
gathering. 

One of the most notable movements of 
the day is the effort to teach patriotism in 
the public schools. Its object is to Ameri- 
canize the schools, to inculcate loyalty to 
the American flag and to the government. 
Its influence and outgrowth point straight 
to ‘suffrage without distinction of sex.” 

@ movement began with raising the 
American flag above every school-house. 
In this the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps have joined 
hands. The Youth’s Companion of this 
city gave a wonderful impetus to this 
movement by offering flags as prizes for 
essays by school children upon patriotic 
subjects. If the writer remembers aright, 
the majority of these prizes were won by 
girls. In certain grades in the public 
schools of Chicago, there is a regular 
annual prize for essays upon ‘Patriot- 
ism.” This year at least two-thirds of 
these prizes were awarded to girls. Last 
year a flag drill was introduced in the 
public schools of New York City, and, 
every morning, boys and girls unite in 
songs and cheers as they salute the flag. 
In the Sherwin public school, Boston, 
every Monday morning, the 600 pupils 
salute the flag and repeat a pledge to ‘‘one 
country, one language, one flag.” 

Last spring the boys and girls of the 
junior class of the Nashua (N. H.) High 
School held a town-meeting, and enacted 
all the work of ‘‘town-meeting day,” such 
as was at the same time being carried on 
in hundreds of towns throughout the 
State. They issued a “town warrant,” 
and put two regular tickets in the field, 
bearing the names of both boys and girls. 
They elected their town officers, and 
voted upon various town measures. This 
lesson in equal suffrage and citizenship 
is not likely to be forgotten or unheeded 
when these boys and girls reach maturity. 


At the meeeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association this summer, Mr. Francis 
Bellamy, of the Youth’s Companion, pre- 
sented a plan for the systematic teaching 
of patriotism in the public schools, by 
three practicable devices, viz. : the school- 
house flag with its ceremonies and its 
culture; the national public school cele- 
bration of Columbus Day on Oct. 21; and 
the school debating club. 


Some time ago a league of lyceums, or- 
ganized to teach young men the duties of 
citizenship, was started, and now reaches 
throughout the United States. This good 
idea has been improved upon by a new 
organization, entitled the ‘* Patriotic 
League,” which was started a few 
weeks ago, with Edward Everett Hale, 
John Jay, Dorman B. Eaton, William 
Ives Washburn, Frank Russell, Thomas 
M. Balliet, Mary Lowe Dickinson, and 
many other good citizens upon its com- 
mittees. The League is to be a ‘‘non- 
sectarian, non-partisan, permanent -in- 
character, and national-in-scope” society, 
which has for its aim the education of the 
youth of both sexes into earnest, intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens. 


Circles of young people are to be formed 
from schools, colleges, clubs, or societies 
of those who will be willing to devote 
fifteen or twenty minutes a day to the 
home reading and study of specific sub- 
jects, prepared and illustrated for the 
purpose. Such a subject, for instance, 
as **The Declaration of Independence— 
Its General Teachings,’ will be written 
up by some prominent educator in a sim- 
ple, popular manner, entirely free from 
partisan coloring and special theories, and 
some striking readings in American his- 
tory will be indicated, illustrative of the 
principle of the paper. This will be con- 
tinued each week for the working year of 
thirty-six weeks, every paper being ac- 
companied by a set of questions for ex- 
amination. Among the subjects con- 
templated are practical ones like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Why Government is Neces- 
sary,” ‘Trial by Jury,’’ ‘Who Vote and 
Why?” “The Government of the Town 
and Country,” ‘Privileges and Duties of 
the American Citizen.”” The course is to 
extend over three years. That the young 

eople may be still further interested, it 
8 proposed to hold meetings of the circles 
once a week or once in two weeks, for 
which an entertaining order of exercises 
has been prepared. The weekly lessons 
are to be printed in the religious and sec- 
ular weekly press, and also upon leaflets 
which will be sent to the circles desirin 
copies of them. Already many promi- 
nent educators and leading citizens have 
signified their earnest approval of the 
League, some of whom are now zealously 
at work preparing a course of study for 
the coming fall. 


The headquarters of the Patriotic 
League are at 45 Broadway, N. Y. 

When the boys and girls grapple with 
the question, ‘‘Who Vote and Why?’ 
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there will be a lively discussion and a 
golden opportunity. 

Of the drift, possibilities, and oppor- 
tunities of this public-school teaching on 
citizenship, some indication is given in 
the action taken this summer by the 
Dawes County (Neb.) ‘Teachers’ Institute. 
Four prizes are offered for the four best 
essays of not less than 1,500 words by 
young people on topics presented in the 
paper read by Mrs. J. D. Sheldon before 
the Institute; the prizes to consist of two 
beautiful oil paintings framed, Schepp’s 
Photographs of the World, and Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. The writers of 
the best eight essays in this contest will 
again contest for a higher prize of a four 
years’ scholarship at Doane College, in- 
cluding the preparatory course at Chadron 
Academy. 

The following are the topics given in 
Mrs. Sheldon’s paper : 


1. Education of a new class of voters. 
The young of both sexes should be taught 
the principles of political economy. How 
and where? 

2. The home is being encroached upon 
by trusts, monopolies, and corrupt legisla- 
tion., Should not woman help to defend 
it? 

3. Ought not the mothers to be the most 
interested voters at school election? 

4, Will prohibition eftort eventually 
succeed on the old lines, or what new 
plans can be devised ? 

5. Equal wages for equal work, then 
both sexes among the young could and 
should bear their own share of the ex- 
pense of pleasures. 

6. What has the agitation of the ques- 
tion of equal rights already done for 
women? 

7. To what extent are the women of the 
United States asleep and in bondage? 

8. How much power have the women of 
Nebraska through the school ballot? 

9. Is there a difference between the 
masculine and the feminine intellect? If 
so, how is it manifested ? 

10. What is the revolution toward which 
we are hastening? 

11. What will our nation be when 
woman gains her rights? 


The announcement of this contest is 
published in full in the Crawford (Neb.) 
Boomerang, and is given in part here, not 
only as a “‘straw,” but as an excellent sug- 


gestion for suffrage societies to consider. 
F. M. A. 








MRS. NELSON IN MINNESOTA. 


DODGE CENTRE, MINN., AUG. 23, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A number of the ladies advertised to 
read papers at the W. C. T. U. Convention 
here, last week, were absent, but the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Nelson, on Wednesday 
evening, atoned for the loss of others. She 
spoke on woman suffrage, cited numer- 
ous arguments against it, and demolished 
them. Mrs. Nelson is a forceful speaker, 
with natural wit, sharpened by contact 
with the world. She held the attention 
and sympathy of the audience. 

Veni, vidi, vici, might be said of Mrs. 
Nelson, as of the famous Roman general, 
for she came and conquered. Her lecture 
was a rare treat, the first of the kind in 
our vicinity. ‘To be sure our able temper- 
ance leaders and speakers mention the 
subject, but a whole instructive, argu- 
mentative lecture on this theme was new, 
and many women in the audience heard 
from her facts of which they never 
dreamed. Moreover, there were those 
present who would have remained at 
home, so great their prejudice, had they 
known what would be the drift of her 
remarks. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson is logical as well 
as eloquent, and her earnest words, so 
full of truth and fire, are telling and con- 
vincing. Being a Christian woman, she 
brings much argument from the Bible. 
In the outset of her lecture, she told who 


were the first ‘* women’s rights ” women, | 


and how Moses justly gave them the land, 
which they rightly claimed. These 
women had not disgraced themselves by 
demanding their rights. On the contrary, 
they were immortal, their deeds were 
recorded in the Book of Books. Whereas, 
other women of their day and age, who 


tected” by those who withheld a just 
right. Apropos of this, she told a little 
incident in her own life: After being 
away from home some time, she anxiously 
inquired of her brother the fate of some 
| kittens. He indifferently said ‘-he couldn’t 


to a dark loft, and put ’em in an empty 
nail keg.’’ The feline mother wished to 
‘* protect” them from the dog. She 
urged her brother to go with her to see if 
they had starved. The spitting and 
scratching proved them very much alive. 
After rolling over the keg, some long, 


creatures crawled and tumbled around, 
but they had been ** well protected.” 

At the close of the lecture, Mrs. Nelson 
called for a rising vote. 


Minnesota women suffrage upon an educa- 
tional qualification; doing away with the 
argument that ignorant women will vote 
wrong. There seems some injustice in 
letting men who can only make their 
mark vote, and not their equally ignorant 
wives. But why swell the list of in- 
competent voters? Such votes ought to 
be withheld, regardless of sex. A voter 
ought at least to be able to read the ticket. 

After the lecture, a prominent ‘‘Farmer’s 
Alliance ” voter said to me: 

‘*T used to be greatly opposed to ‘woman 
suffrage,’ bat now I’ve changed my mind. 
We've tried to do things without the help 
of the women, and we can’t make it work ; 
we've got to have their votes; that’s all 
there is about it!” 

This proves the statement of one of our 
speakers, viz.: ‘‘Men will deny us the 
ballot until some emergency is upon them, 
and then they will throw us into the 


school-house was needed. Small pupils 
could go to schoo] but half a day for lack 
of room. But tax-payers without chil- 
dren worked against building or enlarging 
the old school-house. Then the men, in 
this emergency, called out the mothers, 
and their votes carried the day. Now our 
school, with its various departments, 
compares favorably with any in the State, 
and it yearly graduates six girls to one 
boy. 

But to return to Mrs. Nelson, and her 
able effort in behalf of her sex; she aptly 
recited an original poem which would 
prove an effective leaflet. It has not a 
dull line, is written in catching rhythm, 
and is calculated to ‘‘take,” for it covers 
the whole ground with its satire and wit. 

FANNY L. FANCHER. 
———<~@e—__—_ 
LIBERAL LAWS IN KANSAS. 


CLYDE, KAN., AUG. 29, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Allow me a brief statement from Kansas. 


Women in our State have equal advan- 
tages with men in all cases in law and 
equity. 
band not excepted. 
are left on the plane with lunatics, idiots, 
insane, and habitual drunkards, who are 
subject to be placed under guardian with 
all civil rights suspended. Women have 


terms as men. 
husband nor wife can convey over one- 


real, from the other. The homestead is 
exempt from execution or forced sale. So 
are all farming utensils, grain, and pro- 
visions for one year, team, cows, sheep, 
hay, etec., the tools of a mechanic, home 


professions. The causes of divorce are: 
1, Husband or wife living; 2, Abandon- 
ment for one year; 3, Adultery; 4, Impo- 
tency; 5, Wife, at marriage, proving 
pregnant by another than husband; 6, 
Extreme cruelty ;7, Fraudulent contract ; 
8, Habitual drunkenness: 9, Gross neglect 
of duty; 10, Conviction of felony and 
imprisonment after marriage. The court 
may decree custody and provision for 
children to wife or husband as equity and 
justice discloses the conditions of the case. 
Yet Kansas is not a republic till women 
have equal suffrage. 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 
+o 


| WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY ADVANTAGES. 


| 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 

| In the JouRNAL of July 9, in the article 
| **Cost of a College Girl,” I missed from 








| the list a college which deserves well for | 


| its treatment of women. 


In Wesleyan University, Middletown, | 


Conn., a girl can board in the Ladies’ Hall 
| for $5 to $6.50 per week, including rent, 
| lighting, and heating. Washing is 40 cents 
|adozen. Some women, by self-boarding, 
lessen this expense. Tuition is $75 per 
| year, and this is generously remitted to 
| all who would find it burdensome. Lab- 
oratory fees to students in physics are $5 
per term, with no extra charge for ma- 


were satisfied with their rights, were now 
unknown. Women were too well “ pro- | 


see to "em, but the old cat had lugged ’em | 


lean, lank, blind things emerged; the poor | 


There were few | 
who did not rise in favor of granting | 


breach.” Has not this often been proved? | 
Right in this town it was proved. A larger | 


Our motto is *‘Ad astra per aspera," in | 
short, ‘To the stars through difficulties.” | 


They can sue and be sued, hus- | 
Yet in suffrage they | 


school and municipal suffrage on the same | 
“The age of consent” is | 
eighteen years. By will or descent, neither | 


half of their property, either personal or | 


provisions and library, and necessaries for | 








dress, and 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, “CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST isa 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction ot 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misse 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust unde 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
poepersess and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

ns aping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
t 


——. 


—— 


INFANTS. 


rfect substitute for corsets,and may be wor 


#, 
rfect base 


In the Open Back Soft Waist, 


be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES: 

Style » Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... 1.75 
nad ° “ - ate me Front only........... 2.00 
“ " “ ‘Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2. 
“ 10, Misses’ Whole Back, a BE cece csccces 1.4 3 
e ey ss ~ MBeecceccscecsceccocesces 
“ $I; Children’s without Bones....................... a I 
“ @21, Infants’ a ” padeaineeiieeesnineeses a 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around 
ive it to us in inches. . a 


PATENTED. per Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


chil 


We onan foe wy yd . conding circulars * all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 
ment, aists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned ro A . é : Potente sant cals 


order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


am One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








terials and breakage. A girl can there- 
fore cover her expenses of residence with 
$200 a year. Books can usually be bought 
second-hand. 

For each class there are twelve yearly 
competitive scholarships, ranging in value 
from $50 to $150, and these, as well as the 
numerous special money prizes, are open 
to women exactly as to men, with the 
result that, year before last, of eighteen 
girls, seven took scholarships, and two 
took special prizes. I have mislaid last 
year’s record, but I think that was even 
better. 

While there is much healthy social life 

at Wesleyan, a girl need not dress ex- 
pensively, and there are almost no class 
and extra dues. 
Wesleyan has a strong Faculty. Profs. 
| Van Vleck, Rice,Winchester, and Alwater 
are men of national reputation, and the 
younger men have nearly all taken their 
higher degrees either at Johns Hopkins, 
or in Europe. ‘They are men who stay at 
Wesleyan from choice, tempting offers 
from Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Bryn 
Mawr, and I don’t know how many other 
colleges, having been refused by them. 

Any girl would do well to go to Wes- 
leyan, and to a girl of limited means it 
offers a rare opportunity, such as she will 
hardly find equalled elsewhere. 

WESLEYAN STUDENT. 





Mendon, Mass. 





ek oo 
HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. 


Beginning with Labor Day matinee, 
George Thatcher’s minstrel farce comedy 
success, **Tuxedo,” will appear for the 
rest of the week, with Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees. ‘I'uxedo” has proven 
popular because of its successful union of 
| two of the best liked forms of amusement 
—minstrelsy and farce-comedy. The play 
has a well-connected story, interspersed 
with fun, musical gems well sung, amus- 
ing situations and entertaining specialties. 
The story deals with the trials of a party 
of society amateurs, sojourning at that 
ultra fashionable resort, Tuxedo Park, in 
an attempt to arrange a performance for 
their own amusement. Disappointments 
| at the last moment are numerous, and 
they are about to fail when they learn that 
Thatcher's minstrels are in the neighbor- 
hood, and seek their assistance. Aside 
from the merits of “Tuxedo” in itself, the 
company, composed of the combined 
forces of George Thatcher’s minstrels and 
the Rich and Harris comedy company, 
includes some of the best performers in 
the profession. Prominent are George 
Thatcher, Hughey Dougherty, Burt Shep- 
| ard, John A. Coleman, Ed. Marble, George 
W. Lewis, Jay Quigley, G. W. Dukelan 
and John Daly, comedians; R. J. Jose, 
Raymond Moore, H. W. Frillman, Thos. 
Lewis, Miss Ida Fitzhugh and Miss Grace 
Hamilton, singers; and the Misses Mamie 
Gilroy, Blanche Hayden, Corinne Cook 
and Laura Armstrong. 

During the summer season the Hollis 
| has been put in ‘‘apple pie” order. Every 

bit of the solid hard wood finish has been 
| repolished. Handsome new velvet and 
moquette carpets have been laid. The 
ladies’ reception and retiring rooms have 
been beautified. Additional frames of 
photos of dramatic celebrities have been 
hung in the lobby and parlors. On the 
| stage several new features have been in- 
troduced ; more electric effects added, and 
scenic artist Thompson has painted a 
number of handsome stock sets, besides 
mountings for several productions to be 
seen later in the season. 

The executive staff of the Hollis for the 
season follows: Assistant manager, 
Charles J. Rich; stage manager, William 
Dixon; scenic artist, John A. Thompson; 
machinist, E. J. McCarron; assistant 
machinist, E. L. Garibaldi; electrician 
and steam engineer, Arthur Baker; prop- 
erties, Joseph Griffin; musical director, 
John C. Mulally ; treasurer, John J. Bate- 
man; ticket agent, John H. Stevens; 
| chief of ushers, William H. Tighe; door- 
keepers, James Ayres and T. J. Morris- 
sey; advertising agent, W. H. Harrison; 
matron, Mrs. A. Low. 

—_—_—~o——— 


THE only radical cure for rheumatism 
is to eliminate from the blood the acid 
that causes the disease. This is thoroughly 
effected by the persevering use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Persist until cured. The 
process may be slow, but the result is 
sure. 





ee Ee 
Hoop’s Sarsaparilla is an honest medi- 

cine, honestly advertised for those diseases 

which it honestly and absolutely cures. 








—_—_—__—— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A situation in a small family; the country pre. 
ferred; for a woman with a young infant. Wages 
not so much an object as a home. Will come on 
trial for one month without wages. For particy- 
lars write to Miss H. M. Hunt, 68 Warrenton Street 
Boston, or call, on Thursdays only, at 3 P. M., at 
29 Fayette Street, Boston. Good references given 
and required. 








Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw. 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma. 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
hn py | R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Adirondacks and Montreal 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


‘Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS. 
10.30 A. M., MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Palace, Parlor and Besping Cars run through to 
Burlington, Vt., Plattsburg, N. Y.,and Montreal, P. Q., 
without change. 

For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 2%) Washington st., or at Passenger Station, 
Jauseway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt, 

















CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection 


Complexion Preserved. ; 


DR. HEBRA'S yi Oe 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
tectly harmless. At all druggists o' 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular, ““'" 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,"0. 


GLOVES 










Weddings & Receptions 


MISS M. F. FISK'S, 


44 Temple Place. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 


——— 
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